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"NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Qe 
HE first step has been taken by the House of Representatives 
at Washington towards the impeachment of the President, 
namely, to instruct a Committee to inquire into the offences charged 
against him. ‘The vote appointing this Committee was carried by 
108 to 38, apparently on the 7th January. ‘The Times’ correspon- 
dent at Washington, who first sent us this news by Atlantic cable, 
added, ‘‘ The Radicals are determined to press it.” Congress 
separated before the vacation in much doubt as to this grave step, 
but the President having in the meantime vetoed the Negro 
Suffrage Bill for the District of Columbia, a Bill already voted by 
more than two-thirds’ majorities in both Houses, and which there- 
fcre can be immediately carried over his head, the challenge has 
been acupted by Congress, and this resolution is the result. ‘The 
President has now vetoed every Bill passed by Congress with 
a view to the real and final extinction of Slavery, and he has with- 
drawn, finally, the military check on the wholesale murder of 
negroes by whites in the South. If it be not possible to check 
him in his career, he will undo in the remaining two years of his 
Presidency the whole work of the war. 

















Congress passed a law last session providing, as it is empowered 
to do by the Constitution, for the case of a vacancy in the Presi- 
dency. By this law it appears that on the death or removal of a 
President who was originally elected as a Vice-President, the fact 
is to be notified to the Governors of the several States, and a new 
election to be appointed to take place thirty-four days before the 
first Wednesday of the following December. Jn the meantime, 
however, as we understand the law, the President elected by the 
Senate to conduct its own deliberations (now Mr. Foster) would 
become President of the Union, and in case of his death or removal 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives (now Mr. Colfax) 
would succeed. If, therefore, Mr. Johnson should be removed, 
Mr. Foster would succeed till next autumn, and then a new Presi- 
dent be chosen. 


The Pall Mall Gazette of yesterday states what it believes will 
be the articles of impeachment against Mr. Johnson, which it de- 
rives, it says, from a trustworthy source. ‘They are (1), violation 
of the Constitution which he had sworn to support, by appointing 
to office men whom the Senate had refused to confirm immediately 
after such refusal ; and violation of the law by appointing to office, 
and paying out of the war appropriation, disloyal men who can- 
not take the oath of loyalty, in contravention of the law of July 
2nd, 1862. Another violation of the law specified is his refusing 
to sustain the Civil Rights’ Bill (passed over his veto) in the 
South, (2.) Crimes and misdemeanours against loyal subjects, 
whose lives he has sacrificed in illegal pursuit of a partizan 
policy, especially by sustaining the rebel mayor and police of 
New Orleans in the Mississippi massacre. (3.) Misdemeanours 
in behaviour and language to an extent injurious to the peace and 
order of the country, and degrading to the office he holds,—e.v., 
calling the servants of Congress “ satraps,” ‘a body hanging on 
the verge of the Government,” and so forth ; again, giving to the 
public, as the report of General Sheridan on the New Orleans’ 
massacre, a garbled document, which did not convey its true effect ; 
and again, habitual drunkenness. On the whole, these articles, 
if they could be substantiated, would look a great deal more formid- 
able in a legal sense for the President than any we thought could 
have been produced. 


A long correspondence was published on Tuesday between Mr. 
Bright and Mr. Garth, Tory member for Guildford. 





Mr. Garth, | of half the population was not nearer the truth. 


it appears, during his election had affirmed that Mr. Bright dare 
not stand for Rochdale, that he had been hooted out of his own 
premises, and that he had not subscribed a halfpenny to the Cotton 
Famine. Mr. Bright therefore writes to Mr. Garth, demanding 
his authority for such statements, each of which he denounces as 
‘*a falsehood.” Mr. Garth, after a week’s delay, replies that he has 
no personal knowledge either of Mr. Bright or Rochdale, that his 
authorities were two speeches by Mr. Pope Hennessy and Mr. 
Ferrand, and that he did not say his correspondent had not sub- 
scribed a halfpenny. Mr. Bright, therefore, tells him that Mr. 
Ferrand was once described by Mr. Byng, member for Middlesex, 
as the greatest ruffian he had ever seen in the House, that the 
authorities amount to nothing, and that ‘‘he had thrown dirt, 
knowing he could eat it afterwards. Many men go through dirt 
to dignities, and I suspect you have no objection to be one of 
them.” Mr. Garth retorts that he is not Mr. Bright’s match in 
the use of discourteous and insulting language. Verdict of the 
public for Mr. Bright, accompanied by a unanimous recommenda- 
tion to remember that violent language is the resource of the 
feeble, not of a master of rhetoric and sarcasm. 


The Standard, of Thursday, in defending Mr. Garth for the 
second time, published a much grosser libel on Mr. Bright than 
Mr. Garth himself. It said that Mr. Bright ‘ deliberately suggests 
to the Fenians that all Irish landlords owjht to be assassinated.” 
Of course it may say that ‘suggesting’ is not advising, and that 
any man who talks of another's possible death may be ‘ suggest- 
ing” his murder. But if the words convey anything, they convey 
an accusation of instigating to assassination, and a more monstrous 
and wicked libel was never published. Of course the reference is 
to a letter in which Mr. Bright said that were not England so 
close, were Ireland away in the Atlantic, the landlords would be 
obliged to yield a tenant-right for fear of their lives. But in a speech 
almost contemporaneous Mr. Bright spoke with strong condemna- 
tion of the Irish method of agitation, and we are sure that he never 
suggested to any human being that any other human being “ ought 
to be assassinated.” That the Standard should make so flagrant 
and false a charge in the very article in which it justly condemns 
Mr. Bright’s occasional recklessness of vituperation, at least shows 
a very great confidence in Mr. Bright’s forbearance under the 
calumnies of the press. 


On Wednesday, the Evicted Tenants’ Association waited upon 
Lord Derby to represent their case, which is briefly this. Fifty 
thousand poor persons have been evicted in London within four 
years, evictions are still going on, and the overcrowding is killing 
alike morality and civilization. ‘They propose, therefore, that 
Mr. Torrens’ Act, enabling the Metropolitan Board to take con- 
demned buildings and rebuild them with loans from the State, 
should be taken up by Government. Lord Derby intimated that 
he was not unfriendly to this scheme,—the only practical one yet 
brought before Parliament,—but wanted to know if it would pay. 
Suppose he inquires about Lord Westminster's scheme, described 
in another column. Gatliff Buildings will, we believe, not only 
pay the State interest, but 2 per cent. besides, which 2 per cent. 
is all profit, no capital being invested. Had the Marquis 
allowed the Company to charge market rates, the profit would 
have been 5 per cent. at least. In Marylebone at this moment 
householders in obscure streets are letting rooms to workmen on 
the third storey at 8s. 6d. the pair, or something like 150/. a year 
for a ten-roomed hovel. 


Mr. Ravenshaw, Commissioner of Orissa, has, it is said, sent home a 
report on the famine, which will, we trust, be published, which admits 
the deaths of 600,000 before July last, and states that in many places 
three-fourths of the population have perished. As Mr. Ravenshaw 
is an official and a personal friend of the Lieutenant-Governor, 
this report is probably under-coloured ; and considering that the 
famine is not over yet, that it covered districts never entered by a 
white man, and that even the English officials had a difficulty in 
procuring food, it may be questioned if the Missionary estimate 
The Viceroy has 
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now ordered a semi-independent inquiry, to be ready by the mect- 
ing of Parliament, and Lord Cranborne, it is stated, has already 
He has absolutely forbidden after 1867 


taken one necessary step. 
Of course the officials, compelled to 


the annual flight to the Hills. 


do their duty, will protest that they are murdered, —but after all, | 


the empire is of more importance than their lives. The simplest 
plan perhaps would be to let them go, but stop their salaries for 
the term of absence, when they would immediately discover that 
the plains were healthier than the hills. 


ea 
ce, 


We trust the project attributed to the Reform League of hold- 
ing a mass meeting in front of Westminster Hall, under colour of 
presenting petitions, will be abandoned. The design is, we imagine, 
illegal, and will only rouse the temper of a House which has never 
yet yielded to menace, and remembers keenly how Chartism 
disappeared. Ifa demonstration is needed, which is not certain 
till the Queen’s Speech is out, let it be made by a tremendous 
exhibition of numbers far enough from the Palace at Westminster to 
forbid the idea of direct compulsion. ‘To lower the moral rank of 
the Representative House is only to play directly into the hands of 
the opponents of all Reform, and its rank would be sadly lowered 
if its members voted under any suspicion of fear. 


Mr. Lowe will have it that his remarks about the venality and 
drunkenness of the lower classes referred to the lower classes in the 
existing constituency. The greengrocers, he thinks, are not for- 
midable, while the artizans are. The excuse is not a very 
ingenuous one, as the remark was instantly followed by 
another, that to expect to find the artizans better than the 
poorer ten-pounders was to expect to get behind the north 
wind. Mr. Lowe, has, however, been punished a little too 
severely for an expression which was cheered heartily by 
the Tory party, and which no one has any right to punish except 
his own constituency. Mr. Beales, in a letter to the Times pub- 
lished on Tuesday, fixes him cleverly enough with the words, but 
forgets altogether the duty of every member to say out what he 
really thinks. 

The Russian Government has at last made an end officially of 
Poland. By three decrees dated 19th December (O. 8S.) the Czar 
merges Poland in Russia, destroys her separate financial and 
postal administration, and redivides her into five Governments, 
which will be gradually assimilated to Russian Governments in 
every respect. ‘ /inis Poloniz!” isa sad phrase, but we do not know, 
supposing the Poles unable to regain their freedom, that they have 
lost much. Nationality is only valuable when a national career is 
possible, and the Poles as Russians may exercise far more influence 
over Russia than as Poles. In any case, no decree can alter facts, 
and if the opportunity ever arrives, the five Governments can rise 
aseasily asthe ten. As for the Treaties of 1815, they ended when 
Lombardy became Italian. 





The address for signing which Marshal Narvaez arrested S. 
Rios Rosas and deported his colleagues has reached England. 
It is most respectfully worded, and the pith of it is contained in 
the following sentence :—‘ The power which the Cortes conjointly 
with the Sovereign possess to make the laws cannot be exercized 
exclusively by your Majesty's Government without the constitu- 
tion of the monarchy ceasing to exist.” The Deputies denounce 
somewhat more strongly the illegal violation of the Chamber by the 
Captain-General, intimate their belief that the Cortes will not be | 
summoned at the regular time, and appeal for remedy to the 
‘Shigh wisdom of the Throne,” which doomed them in reply to 
imprisonment and exile. . 

The Prussian Parliament is likely, it is said, to come to logger- 
heads with the German Parliament. It appears that all powers 
bestowed upon the latter are to be withdrawn from the former, 
but under novel restrictions. For example, the Prussian Parlia- 
ment loses its control over the Federal Army, but the German 
Parliament only gains a right of revising that Army once in ten 
years. So, too, the Prussian Chamber cannot resist Federal 
taxation, yet the German Chamber cannot modify it, except at 
long intervals. Between the two the Executive would be greatly 
strengthened, and Prussian Liberals therefore have decided to 
reject the Federal Constitution. ‘This quarrel points to one of two 
results, the fusion of the new Federation into one State, to be 
called Germany, with one Parliament; or a coup d'état, the King 
supporting his universal suffrage Chamber against the refractory 
Deputies of his immediate kingdom. ‘This German revolution has 
not worked itself out yet. 


The Emperor of Austria, forgetting apparently that he had just 


as 

| patent establishing a new organic law of recruiting for the whole 
empire. Under its provisions every man throughout the empire 
| becomes at the age of twenty liable to be drawn as a conseript, to 
;serve in the Army for twelve years. Exemption by purchase jg 
abolished, and virtua'ly the ouly exemptions granted are an absolute 
| one to priests and a conditional one to undergraduates, who, if 
| th »y behave well, need only, as in Prassia, serve fora single year, 
| The term of service is to be six years in the Line and six years in 
the Reserve, which, as in the French plan, is divided into the 
first and second ban, of which the first only will usually be called 
out. ‘This law will give the Government, it is believed, contro] 
over about 200,000 men a year, and enable them, if they can find 
| the money, to raise the Army to 1,300,000 men. It is said not to 
be very unpopular in Germany, where the poor have long been 
discontented with the exemptions of the rich; but it is declared 
illegal in Hungary, where all parties have combined to present a 
protest so strong that it is thought the Government will give way, 


The latest accounts from Mexico report that the Clerical party, 
alarmed at the danger of massacre, have entreated Maximilian to 
remain, and promised him 5,000,000/. sterling. He has, there- 
fore, returned to his capital, but it appears, from a letter addressed 
by him to his Council, that he thinks himself an obstacle toa 
good arrangement, but will await the result of another appeal to 
the people. Should they honestly choose him, he will face all 
dangers, but should they not, he will help to organize the govern- 
ment they do choose, and so avert anarchy to the utmost of his 
power. ‘There is magnanimity in this course, and so divided are 
the factions opposed to him that the American Envoys have 
returned to New Orleans, declaring that no Mexican knows pre- 
cisely what he does want. Each leader is confiscating on his own 
account, and but for the pressure from Washington, Maximilian 
might yet be supported by all friends of order. 


At a meeting of the St. Pancras Board of Works on Tuesday a 
vote was passed granting 1,000/. to the surveyor for clearing away 
the snow, which it appears was done, though slowly, the snow 
being taken from the streets into the squares, by no means a bad 
idea. The vote, however, did not pass without opposition, a Mr. 
Eldridge observing, with the acumen of a model vestryman, that 
the expenditure was a waste, as if the snow were let alone it 
would “ melt away of itself.” Quite so—at a cost to the residents 
of the parish, and its tradesmen in particular, of a thousand or 
twoaday. We see that at a meeting of the Vestry on the follow- 
ing day this Mr. Eldridge was accused of opposing the removal of 
nuisances, of course with success. Perhaps he thinks they would 
melt away too, if only sufficiently let alone. 


The Metropolitan Municipal Association waited on the Home 
Secretary on Tuesday, to press their plan of exchanging the forty 
or fifty jurisdictions in London for eleven municipalities of the 
ordinary type, with power to control the police, govern the gaols, 
and appoint judges—three powers which will never be granted. 
Mr. Walpole, of course, had nothing to say, except that he 
thought the administration of the metropolis could be improved, 
and that the municipalities, if created, must cover very large 
areas. He and his colleagues would consider the matter, and till 
then he was very civil, and quite helpless. We shall have to make 
Mr. Lowe Home Secretary yet, if only to be sure that Vestrymen 
will be occasioually snubbed. 


a. om 
“? © 


Mr. Dickens is doing good service to book-buyers by pressing 
the publishers to issue their books cut. They, of course, are 
unwilling, alleging that the majority of purchasers like to cut 
their own books, an excuse we do not believe. Nobody likes 
trouble for its own sake, and not one man in fifty can cut a book 
decently, even if he is able to find his paper-knife, which he never 
is. Besides, the publishers could issue cut and uncut copies, 
charging an extra penny for the former. The true difficulty is, 
that if books are to be sold cut, they must be printed on paper a 
little wider, machine cutting making the usual margins a little 
too narrow. If publishers could be persuaded at the same time to 
give us a little more inner margin, and would compel bookbinders 
to put backs a little broader, books would lie open, to the immense 
convenience of everybody who wants to read them. As it is, they 
might as well have clasps, as they had a hundred years ago. 


The New York correspondent of the Daily News, perhaps the 
best observer of American politics whose criticisms are published 
in England, expresses his belief, in a very interesting letter 
published this day week, that the woman suffrage in America will 
be soon sanctioned in most of the States of the Union. He 





promised to respect the Mungarian Constitution, has issued a | ascribes this to the useful part women took in organizing 
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the Sanitary Commission during the Civil War,—several large 
hospitals were managed entirely by women,—to the immense 
demand for masculine labour, which almost obliges the handing 
over of many important occupations, like school-keeping and 
teaching, to women, and to the direct patriotic influence 
exercised by women during the great struggle. ‘There are 
many women, he says, in charge of large boy-schools, or schools 
of both sexes, and receiving salaries from 300/. to 700/. a year. 
Finally, the necessity of granting negro suffrage makes it absurd, 
he says, to exclude women. 


Curiously enough, it has just been proved that at one time 
‘women did vote regularly in New Jersey. Miss Lucy Stone and 
Miss H. B. Blackwell, citizens of New Jersey, have shown that in 
1776 the original State Constitution conferred the franchise on ‘all 
inhabitants” (men or women, white or black) possessing 50/. clear 
estate, and qualified by 12 months’ residence, and this continued 
so till 1844. In 1790 the Legislature used the words ‘‘ he or she ” 
in reference to the voters. In 1797 seventy-five women voted 
in Elizabethtown for the Federal candidate. In 1800 women 
generally voted throughout the State, in the Presidential contest 
between Jefferson and Adams. In 1802 a member of the Legis- 
lature was carried in a close contest by the votes of two or three 
coloured women. In 1807 men and women voted generally in a 
local election in Essex county, and were jointly implicated in 
very extensive frauds. In 1807-8, the Legislature, in violation of 
the Constitution, which was not altered till 1844, restricted the 
voters to white males, excluding women and negroes. In 1820 
this provision was repeated, and in 1844 a new constitution, em- 
bodying the same provision, was enacted. New Jersey was in great 
measure originally a Quaker State. 


S. Natoli, the Minister of Public Instruction in Italy, has given 
some interesting statistics about the public and large private 
Libraries of the different States of Europe. They are not, how- 
ever, much guide to either the number of readers or the strength 
of the love of books in different countries, which would be known 
much better if we could tell the average number of books per 
house, and the number of times each volume is read. Of course 
circulating libraries are not included in S. Natoli’s statement, 
though Mr. Mudie’s is probably of far more moral importance to 
England than any of our great libraries, except perhaps that of 
the British Museum itself. Taking, however, the statistics for 
what they are worth, S. Natoli says that where Great Britain 
has 1,771,493 volumes in its public and large private libraries, or 
six to every 100 persons in its population, Italy has 4,149,281, or 
19} to every 100 persons; France has 4,389,000, or 11:7 to 
each 100 persons; Austria, 2,408,000, 6-9 per cent.; Prussia, 
2,040 ,450, or 11 per cent.; Russia, 582,090, or 14 per cent. ; 
Bavaria, 1,268,500, or 264 percent. ; and Belgium, 509,100, or 
103 per cent. It is clear, therefore, that Italy, which is a very 
ignorant country, has public libraries far beyond its proportional 
education, and also probably Bavaria, while Prussia, which is the 
most educated of all, occupies in this list only a middle position. 


Mr. Reuter’s agent in America is a goose. He leaves undone what 
he ought to do, and does what he ought not to do; and what he does 
do, he does unintelligibly. The Times’ correspondent’s Washington 
telegram mentioned above was received here in time for Tuesday's 
issue, and was, no doubt, despatched on Monday, the 7th January. 
On the Tuesday Mr. Reuter had no political telegram from America 
at all. On Wednesday he reported under date, ‘‘ New York, 
January 7th” (7. c., Monday) what was evidently a blundering form 
of Saturday's Washington news, namely, that “a resolution dis- 
tinetly impeaching President Johnson had been introduced in the 
House of Representatives.” Now, the resolution did not impeach 
the President, but only appointed a committee to investigate the 
grounds on which he might perhaps be impeached, and it was not 
only “introduced,” but carried on the Monday. On Thursday, under 
date, “ New York, January 8th” (Tuesday), Mr. Reuter reported 
“the House of Representatives have carried the resolution for the 
impeachment of President Johnson,”—evidently the same resolu- 
tion correctly reported in the Times two days before ; but even 
now Mr. Reuter’s agent did not give the division, nor did he even 
mention the explanatory fact of the President’s veto on the Negro 
Suffrage Bill. Finally, yesterday, under date,‘* New York, January 
9th,” this intelligent person corrected himself, and reported what 
Was quite inconsistent with his previous messages, but confirma- 
tory of the 7imes’ message, ‘‘The Judiciary Commitiee of the 
House of Representatives is examining the grounds for the im- 
peachment of President Johnson.” Why, if we are to believe Mr. 
Reuter, it had been decided three days before to impeach Mr. 





Johnson before it was known whether there were grounds or not 
for impeaching him. A more tardy bungler of political news 
than Mr. Reuter’s Atlantic Telegraph agent in America never com- 
posed a message. 

It seems pretty certain that the Alabama claims are really to be 
submitted to arbitration. The Times has received authority to 
state that, ‘in reply to a communication received from the Govern- 
ment of the United States, Her Majesty's Minister at Washington 
has been instructed to ascertain whether that Government is pre- 
pared to accept the principle of arbitration upon the pending dif- 
ferences arising out of the late civil war, provided an agreement 
can be come to as to the points to which such arbitration should 
apply.” Of course the last ‘ provided” involves the whole dif- 
ficulty. Lord Russell decided to exclude the Alabama claims from 
the arbitration, as matters involving England's good faith in exe- 
cuting her own municipal law, of which she alone could be the 
judge. But it seems pretty certain that Lord Stanley does intend 
to admit arbitration on this point, and we heartily hope that the 
arbitration may be against us, so as to give us a right to present 
similar claims to the United States in future. 


The Pope has suppressed Presbyterian worship in Rome. It 
appears that the Rev. Mr. Lewis has been in the habit of holding 
Scotch services in his own house, and the practice has been 
winked at for years. It was brought. however, to the knowledge 
of the Pope, who ordered the Governor of the city, Monsignor 
Randi, to suppress it, and Monsignor Randi accordingly offered 
Mr. Lewis the alternatives of suppressing the service, going into 
exile, or surrendering himself to the Inquisition. Of course Mr. 
Lewis yielded, and of course Archbishop Manning will next 
Sunday aver that nowhere is freedom more perfect than in Rome, 
and complain that Catholics in England are not left equally free. 


A horrible revolt has occurred in the Penitentiary of I’Orient, 
an island on the coast of Provence, tenanted by some 300 lads, 
from sixteen to twenty. On October 2, the boys, irritated, it is 
said, by some deficiencies in their food, broke into open revolt, 
liberated the boys under punishment, broke into the stores, and, 
half mad with excitement, drink, and wickedness, beguiled four- 
teen lads suspected of telling tales into a warehouse of oil. ‘There 
they shut them up, and firing the oil, literally roasted them alive, 
one lad, Allard, driving the victims back with his knife as they 
tried to escape over a half-broken door, The Governor of the 
island had no soldiers, and although a portion of the boys pro- 
tected him, he seems to have been unable to lead them against the 
murderers, but waited for assistance from the mainland. The 
ringleader, a boy named Condurier, received twenty years 
imprisonment. 

Alexander Smith, the Scotch poet, died last Saturday of gastric 
fever, at the age of only thirty-six years. His Life Drama was 
published when he was only twenty-three. lis imagination 
had a wonderful fertility of metaphor, and single lines of extra- 
ordinary beauty studded here and there poems the general con- 
ception and substance of which were spasmodic. But he was 
undoubtedly a man of genius, and his single novel, Alfred 
Hlagart’s Household, deserved probably more credit than any 
other of his writings. He leaves a large family behind him. 





The Consol Market has continued firm, and a further advance 
has taken place in the quotations. The Three per Cents. for 
account have been as high as 91}, 3, last night's closing prices 
being 91 to 914 for delivery, and 914 to 91} for time. The Bank 
minimum rate of discount remains at 3} per cent. The stock of 
bullion here is 19,438,852/. ; at Paris, 26,291,612/. 

The closing prices of the leading Home and Foreign Securities 
yesterday and on Friday week were :— 

Friday, Jen. 4. Friday, aa 


Mexican ee oe oe ee 


Spanish Passive oe ee ve ee * Hn ee ls 

Do. Certiticates .. ve oe oe oe 14} l4 

Turkish 6 per Cents., 1553 .. oe ee oe 57 bt 
U2 se ow ° 7 * 5A ~ laa 

United States 5.20's oe ee 734 oe 72 


The leading Foreign Sesssliles left off a the annexed 2otations 


yesterday and on Friday week :— 
Friday, J 7 4. Friday, 73 ll 
30} o 


Great Eastern .« a oe os oo oe 
Great Northern és oe oe oe oe 124 oe a | 
Great Western. on ee ee ee 55} es 58 
Lancashire and Yorkshire .. os oe oe 13uf oe 132 
Loudon and Brighton . oe oe .* 99 oe “0 
Loudon and North- Western os os oe 123 oe 123 
nee jon and South-Western os ee on Si ow 88 
London, Chatham, and Dover 9s oe os 17 oe ly 
Metropolitan .. at ow ee 123} ‘ 130 
Midland... os oe os os Lidj o ad 
North- Eastern, Berwick os ee ee oe 1 oe los 
Do York. = ‘ o 1024 oo lot 
South-Kastern 04 ee oe os 7u3 ee 72} 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


> 
THE 7IMES’ CHALLENGE. 


NTI-REFORMERS of all grades and every mode of 
thought, from Mr. Lowe, who believes in oligarchy tem- 
pered by brains, and the Times, which believes only in the 
rich, down to the Standard, which believes in the squires, and 
Mr. Roebuck, who believes only in himself, are resorting in 
their despair to the ery which is perhaps of all others the 
oldest in English politics. The Constitution, they repeat, with 
wearisome iteration, “ works well.” They throw down inces- 
santly what they are pleased to style a “ challenge,” calling 
upon any Reformer “ to show in what the House of Commons 
has failed to do its duty.”” The challenge has been taken up a 
hundred times, but the answer is always unnoticed, there is 
another grand flourish of trumpets, and then the gauntlet is 
thrown down once more in safe defiance of all comers. At 
the risk of wearying our own readers, we will take it up for the 
last time, and once more state distinctly wherein Reformers 
who, like ourselves, believe neither in the rights of man nor 
the divine right of democracy, hold the House of Commons to 
have failed. 

The House of Commons, as organized in 1832, has per- 
formed in the thirty-five years of its existence one, and but 
one, work of the first magnitude, and that one has been in its 
essence a work of destruction. It has gradually but deter- 
minedly swept away every restriction which impeded the full 
development or the free action of the classes by whom it is 
elected, has pulled down, stone by stone, the huge barrier by 
which the unreformed House had sought to impede their pro- 
gress. Every monopoly save one which interfered with com- 
merce, every tax which pressed upon industry, every law 
which impeded association has been resolutely assailed, and 
after a struggle of more or less duration has been finally 
abolished. The Corn laws and the Navigation laws, the laws 
against the letting of money on hire and the laws which for- 
bade non-traders to use their wealth in trade, the entire 
scheme of Protection, the whole system of colonial restric- 
tion, the laws which pressed upon literature, and the taxes 
which crushed the press, every obstacle, in fact, in the path 
of the middle class has been decisively swept away. It was a 
magnificent work for one generation, and it has been so splen- 
didly accomplished that at this moment the Englishman who 
pays income-tax is probably the freest human being in the 
world, the one upon whom order sits most lightly, who has 
most careers before him, who benefits most, and is injured 
least, by the vast process of improvement which we vaguely 
call civilization. As part of this work, or needful supplement 
to it, the House has reorganized the Imperial finance, and 
led by two men of genius so singular that even their enemies 
could not for very admiration resist their advice, it has re- 
organized taxation so well that while the revenue has been 
maintained till Consols have risen to 91, and English 
credit stands precisely one-fifth higher than that of France, 
and Indian credit has been lifted above that of any country 
save Holland, the taxes have almost disappeared. The Treasury 
is fuller than in 1831, yet the pressure on the people, income 
for income, has diminished more than one-half. Moreover, this 
section of its great task has been performed by the House in 
a temper almost without parallel in history, for it has delibe- 
rately shifted a great portion of the national burden from off 
the shoulders of the population on to those of its own consti- 
tuents. One clear half of the national revenue is now contri- 
buted by a class almost exactly conterminous with the electoral 
register, a fact which, though due in no slight degree to the 
terror which a close constituency must always feel of the 
masses, is in the highest degree creditable to its wisdom and 
its philanthropy. 

But with the completion of its task of wise destruction the 
capacity of the House of Commons has come to an end. It 
has absolutely no power of construction, no ability whatever 
for the still greater task which, now that the ground is clear, 
it behoves it to undertake. It cannot even organize, far less 
construct. It has spent during its lifetime, exclusive of war, 
upwards of four hundred millions upon the Army, and has 
not created one either adequate to the wants of the country 
or in accord with the national genius, and though painfully, 
almost oppressively, conscious of the truth, is powerless from 
want of popular force even to suggest a remedy. It has 
spent even more upon the Navy, which it must now recon- 
struct, and though aware that half its money is wasted, has 
neither the genius to devise nor the firmness to insist on a 


thorough reform. It has failed absolutely to secure good 
municipal government, and from want of popular force sits 
powerless in presence of the gigantic but removable social eyils 
of its own capital, is afraid to create a government for it, and 
unable to compel the committees which it substitutes for a 
government to sweep the snow from its own doors. It hag 
failed to organize the people until the first threat of coercion 
from the masses finds its representative in tears of mortifi- 
cation and anxiety, and itself driven back like an effete monarchy 
upon the support of the Guards. It has failed to civilize the 
rural population till in the thirty-five years there has been 
no advance in their condition, till the greatest demagogues 
are compelled for very shame to strike them out of the lists of 
possible electors. It has failed to educate or organize the 
town populations, till every month brings forward some 
horrible report of urban disease, or savagery, or ignorance, 
till Liverpool, and Glasgow, and Manchester show scenes ag 
savage as Bengal, and the average of deaths from starvation in the 
capital is more than one a day. It has failed even to attempt the 
extinction of pauperism, and after spending more than two 
hundred and forty millions in the maintenance of paupers, 
still spends seven millions a year not only without a hope but 
almost without a wish for release from the burden. It has 
failed to organize labour so utterly, that after thirty-five years 
of effort employers and employed are still in a position of angry 
hostility, and the great industries of the country are discussing 
openly whether the incessant quarrelling between masters and 
men will not speedily bring them to an end. It has so 
failed to organize the Church that there is within it neither 
genuine freedom, nor genuine order, that Romanists cannot 
be kept out of our pulpits, and men who express the convictions 
of all educated laymen and of an infinite majority of the masses 
can hardly be kept in. It has failed in either conciliating, 
or organizing, or conquering Ireland so lamentably, that after 
thirty-five years of government British power is maintained 
there only by the sword, and Parliament has been compelled 
to withdraw, as against authority, the protection of the laws. 
And finally,—though this charge is, we admit, of necessity 
vague,—it has failed in its foreign policy so completely that 
the civilized world believes it to be guided only by selfishness, 
that no freeman looks for help from England, and that our 
natural ally, an ally worth all Europe, an ally whose interests, 
and tendencies, and ideas are identical with our own, has been 
alienated till a generation must pass before mutual recognition 
is even possible. We dare the Zimes to affirm, with all its 
audacity of statement, that these failures have not been made, 
or that it has a hope that the House of Commons will succeed 
in remedying, or will honestly try to remedy, any one of them. 

But will the new House? As we believe, and as all men 
not blinded by content with their own prosperity believe, it 
will. A really representative House, representative of labour 
as well as of capital, of wants as well as of possessions, of 
hands and stomachs as well as brains, will, we believe, in the 
first place by the mere law of its existence, the mere force of 
its half conscious tendencies, do for labour what the existing 
House has done for capital—sweep away every obstacle to its 
free employment, everything, ignorance included, which bars 
its way to prosperity; will first of all grant compulsory educa- 
tion, compulsory hygiene, and perhaps by regulating instead 
of fighting the Trades’ Union idea, compulsory provisions 
against thriftlessness, sickness, and old age; will, partly by 
organizing co-operation, partly by building strong tribunals of 
arbitration, make strikes, 7.c., servile wars, historical ; will, by 
making a field as saleable as a watch, render agriculture as 
free as any other trade; will give each city the opportunity of 
& municipal development of its own, will make this vast 
capital as habitable for the poor as for the rich, and will by 
these measures, and the expansion of Mr. Gladstone’s half 
uttered thought of using State credit to protect the capital of 
the poor, ultimately extinguish pauperism. It will do these 
things for the masses just as the existing House has done for 
the middle class, because they will be in accord with its 
instinct and its interest, and, because such measures being so 
in accord, it will find intelligent leadership towards them. 
And possessing, as it will, popular force, the energy which 
springs from the support of all, it will dare give the 
nation what this House dare not give, either an adequate 
and costly free army, as we should prefer, or a compulsory 
national organization for war, such as Prussia and America 
maintain. Being strong, it will dare to use the knife trench- 
antly on abuses like dockyard management, to laugh at the 
feeble dread of a Parliament for London, and to beat down 
the class resistance to Irish reforms. It will have the energy 
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to construct, and will in its new strength, for the first time in 
our history, cease to be jealous of the Executive, regard it not 
as a foe, but as the useful agent of the national will, to be used 
for all work really national, whether it be for the control of 
the Army or the management of railway communications. 
That single change, which is inevitable,—for a really popular 
House, a2 House which could summon all workmen to its 
defence, could not dread the Executive,—opens an endless 
vista of possible improvements, of work which is now left un- 
done, because it could be accomplished only by the aggregate 
strength of the whole State. And those internal reforms once 
completed, our foreign policy would not be far to seek. With 
the nation armed, Great Britain would be as powerful as the 
Union ; a popular House of Commons will see in that Union 
its most fitting ally ; and the Anglo-Saxon race once united in 
a strong alliance, Washington, London, Melbourne, and Cal- 
cutta acting with one will, let the despotic Governments 
menace as they please, freemen are masters of the globe. 





THE OBSTRUCTIVE PRESIDENT. 
7. President of the United States appears to be a man of 


small intellect and strong passions. At present he is 
acting like young chess-players playing a losing game, who 
cannot deny themselves the small temporary gratification of 
uselessly checking their opponent, even though to do so they 
throw away the little chance that is left them of retrieving 
their battle. Nothing could be at once more cynical and more 
silly than the policy Mr. Johnson has lately been pursuing in 
his unequal struggle with Congress,—cynical, because it in- 
flicts the most terrible sufferings in individual cases without 
advancing, nay, at the expense of, that cause of colour-caste 
in the South, which Mr. Johnson has espoused ;—silly, be- 
cause in several instances Mr. Johnson has thwarted his 
opponents simply for the pleasure of thwarting them, without 
even the power of overruling them, and without the pre- 
tence of the legal pleas on which he has generally professed 
to act. If the Committee to inquire whether he has done 
anything worthy of impeachment—which the Atlantic Tele- 
graph tells us was carried in the House of Representatives 
by the large majority of 108 to 38—should really propose to 
impeach him, and should meet with any success, the success 
will be entirely due to the senseless obstinacy of his recent 
acts, which assuredly render him an obstacle in the path of 
the new policy which it is desirable to shovel out of the way, 
if it can be done without any serious disruption of the party 
of freedom. Our own view has been, till within the last week, 
unfavourable to so strong a measure as the impeachment of 
the President, and would be so still, if any milder remedy for 
preventing the complete waste of two most important years of 
political action could be discovered. Mr. Johnson is clearly 
not responsible in any way for his own narrow intellect, or 
probably not now responsible for his own strong passions. It 
is not in order to punish him for being what he is, that any 
true friend of freedom would wish to see the ordinary course of 
events in the United States interrupted. But if the future is 
to be permanently imperilled because these two men of mean 
intellect and poor character—Mr. Johnson and Mr. Seward — 
stand in the way, then it becomes the duty of those who know 
what the war really meant, and how great is the danger of letting 
society in the South erystallize again on the old law, the law 
of Slavery, instead of the new, to sweep away these obstinate 
misinterpreters of the distinct will of a great nation. Hitherto, 
however, we do not doubt that Mr. Johnson’s narrow passions 
have done good, and not harm. As Louis Napoleon is said to 
have apologized in 1859 for leaving Venetia in the hands of 
Austria, on the ground that Italy would be consolidated far 
sooner with two great external irritants, Rome and Venice, still 
to chafe the Italian nation into active patriotism and absolute 
unity of feeling, so Mr. Johnson, if he had the astuteness of 
the French Emperor, might some day plead before the bar of 
the American nation, that his bitterness against the cause of 
freedom was essential in the hour of victory to alarm the too 
lenient spirit of the North, to secure the coherence of the Free- 
Soil party and its adherence to its resolve that the South should 
never be trusted again till it had frankly obliterated the princi- 
ple of social tyranny on which the rebellion took its stand. Mr. 
Johnson has hitherto prevented, and perhaps only a President of 
such bitter prejudices could have prevented, the North from un- 
guardedly, in the generosity of its heart, making fatal conces- 
sions to the South. But now that he has succeeded in mak- 
ing them wake as one man to their danger, the next thing 
should be to save two most important years in dealing with 


it, and Mr. Johnson seems determined to show the North that 
this cannot be done without brushing aside the unfortunate 
political accident who professes to administer their will. 

The case against Mr. Johnson is this. Congress has passed, 
—and passed as the net moral result of the war, without the 
complete and sincere acceptance of which the war would be 
over only in name,—and the requisite majority of the States 
of the Union have ratified, the Constitutional Amendment 
finally abolishing slavery, except as a criminal punishment, 
and giving Congress power to enforce this new provision of the 
Constitution by appropriate legislation. So far the President 
and the late rebellious States professed to go with Congress. 
But this change was only nominal so long as the States lately 
in rebellion continued to hold to all their old legal and social 
customs constructed on the ideas of the system they professed 
to surrender; so long as whites who shoot negroes are ac- 
quitted of all guilt, and negroes who lift a finger against whites 
are shot dead ; so long as white men may travel where they 
please, and negro travellers are called vagrants and condemned 
to slavery for terms of years; so long as white evidence hangs 
any number of negroes, and negro evidence is not even accepted 
against a white; so long as negroes are taxed for the schools 
which white children alone may attend, and white men burn 
down the schools for negroes with absolute impunity; so long as 
deliberate massacres of the negroes go absolutely unpunished ; 
so long as Southern Courts laugh at the Constitutional Amend- 
ment, and declare it unconstitutional. Let slavery be declared 
abolished, and yet all these things of which we have spoken go on 
without interference on the part of Congress or the Executive, 
and it is clear that the results of the war are cast to the 
winds. Yet this is precisely what Mr. Johnson has moved 
heaven and earth to effect. Congress passed a Freedmen’s 
Bureau Bill last Session to protect the negroes in the South. 
Mr. Johnson vetoed it. Congress passed a Civil Rights’ Bill 
declaring all native negroes citizens of the United States, and 
entitled to all the civil rights of whites born under the same 
circumstances. Mr. Johnson vetoed it. During the long 
vacation a most bloody and malignant plot was laid by 
the citizens of New Orleans against the Free-Soil party 
of that State, and a massacre organized which in part took 
effect, which actually cost the lives of more than a score 
of loyalists, and but for the United States’ troops would 
have been a second St. Bartholomew. Mr. Johnson did 
his best at the time, and has done his best ever since, to 
palliate the guilt of that deliberate massacre and to throw 
the blame upon the victims. All this has long been known. 
But now Mr. Johnson is playing more and more boldly the 
same disgraceful part. This session Congress, which is the 
only legislature of the District of Columbia in which Washing- 
ton lies, has passed by two-third majorities in both Houses 
a Bill giving the suffrage to negroes in that district. Mr. 
Johnson has vetoed it, although his power only extends to de- 
laying it for a day or two, when the same majorities given 
after his veto will pass it into law. Still worse, the only 
power by which the evil passion of the South against its freed- 
men was mitigated was the military power. Till lately it 
was known that if negroes were murdered and the State 
Courts refused to take cognizance of the crimes, or acquitted 
the criminals, the military authorities would interfere. In 
Georgia in the last year there have been three hundred such 
murders of which only three, or 1 per cent., were punished, and 
these under the influence of fear of the military authorities, 
who would have had far more influence but for the known 
bias of the President against the negroes. Mr. Johnson has just 
withdrawn this one feeble offset against the malignant negro- 
hatred of the South. The Supreme Court has decided that in 
Indiana,—a State where there never was any rebellion,—the 
military tribunals had no authority except over soldiers, and 
has set aside a sentence on a civilian passed by a military 
Court. Mr. Johnson with indecent haste has used this deci- 
sion to further his purpose of giving each of the Southern 
States full freedom to slay or torture its own negroes, without 
danger of interference from the Central Government. THe has 
revokedas unconstitutional the military order directing the Fede- 
ral officers to interfere in case of any flagrant repudiation by 
the Southern Courts of the plain civil rights of the negroes, 
and has himself dissolved the Commission sitting to try a 
self-confessed murderer at Richmond, Dr. James L. Watson, 
who had been acquitted by the local Court, in spite of his own 
boastful confession of the murder, simply and solely on the 
ground that negro murder is not murder. In this case a 
negro coachman called Echols, had driven his mistress’s car- 
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ceeded to cowhide Echols, and on Echols running away called 
him back under pein of death to undergo more cowhiding, 
and shot him for not returning. Of this the murderer Watson 
boasted, and the County Court acquitted him as guiltless of 
murder. The Military Commission which was sitting to try 
him is dissolved by Mr. Johnson, on the ground that the 
Supreme Court had declared trials by military commission in 
the Northern States,—where there never was any rebellion or 
need of military authority,—unconstitutional. And Dr. Wat- 
son may murder a fresh negro each day of the new year with 
absolute certainty of impunity, if not of fame. In Maryland 
the judges, aware that Mr. Johnson vetoed the Civil Rights’ 
Bill, which was passed over his veto, and will do nothing to 
enforce it, are setting it at naught in the most flagrant manner, 
and on Saturday, 22nd December, four negroes were so/d for a 
term of years at Annapolis for some slight offence,—we believe 
under the vagrant laws,—one of them being actually permitted 
to buy himself in, which he certainly would not have been if 
the offence had been more than nominal. The other three 
were sold to farmers for a term of years, Judge Magruder 
declaring the Civil Rights’ Bill passed by Congress, which 
refuses to admit any distinction in the civil laws founded on 
colour, as unconstitutional and inconsistent with the law of 
Maryland. All over the South the same absolute contempt 
for the civil rights of the negro is shown, under the fostering 
care of Mr. Johnson’s justice. North Carolina papers declare 
that State ready for a new rebellion on the basis of Mr. John- 
son’s principles. South Carolina rejects the new Constitu- 
tional Amendment, which incorporates the Civil Rights’ Bill, 
by 95 to 1. In Memphis, Tennessee, organizations to prevent 
by terror commercial dealings with loyal shopkeepers are 
formed. In Missouri the burning down of freedmen’s schools 
is a popular amusement. And everywhere the President's 
cry is to ‘let be,’ unless the very people who conspire to do 
these things interfere by their own Courts or militia to pre- 
vent them. 

These are not iniquities merely requiring a strong-handed 
remedy, but mockeries of the whole policy of the war. If 
this be constitutional,—as our “‘ Yankee ’’ correspondent, in his 
blind ardour for legalities, boasts,—it was far more consti- 
tutional to permit secession at first, than for the nation now, 
after paying hundreds of millions sterling to prevent secession, 
to foster all the springs of secession into a new and still more 
threatening activity. Whatever price must be paid to reap 
the full fruits of the greatest and most successful of human 
struggles clearly must be paid. And if so insignificant a 
President as Mr. Johnson must be thrown overboard to pre- 
vent the wreck of the ship in the very sight of port, why no 
one will regret Aim, though many may regret the necessity of 
having to do anything that looks revolutionary for the sake 
of clearing away so trivial an impediment, which by an unfor- 
tunate accident of position is yet a formidable drag on the 
movement of a great nation. 


M. FOULD’S BUDGET. 

OUR ve ars of French finance are again before the public. 

M. Fould has submitted his Report to the Emperor, 
reaching back to 1865, and looking forward to 1868. 
report is a very business-like document. 
1865 and 1866, and the financial prospects of 1867 and 1868, 
a summary of the events of last year, with their effect upon 
the French Exchequer, 
moralizing on the necessity of economy, and paying the neces- | 
sary amount of compliment to the Emperor, are crowded 
into a short statement which would scarcely fill two columns 
of the Zines. The report of the French Minister of Finance 
to the Emperor is practically equivalent to the Budget speech 
of the English Chancellor of the Exchequer. It is the 
regular annual announcement of the financial policy which is 
to be pursued, coupled with a retrospect of the past. But, 
apart from a certain scenic effect with which the intro- 
duction of the English Budget to the House of Commons 
is accompanied, especially if the secret of the proposals 
to be made has been well preserved, it is easy to see why 
the report of the French Minister should be of inferior in- 
terest. Practically the French taxpayers have known their 
fate up to the end of 1867 ever since M. Fould issued his 
report in December, 1865. Since December they knew that 
they could not expect any remission of taxation until after 
that time, and that if any new proposals should be embodied 
in the report of 1866, they would be of no effect till 1868. 
There is a vast difference between expecting an immediate 











The | have been definitely abandoned. 
The financial results of | with considerable curiosity. 


reduction of an income-tax or any other burden, and looking 
forward to the possibility of some remission of taxation by 

and by. w ith all the intermediate chances that a “rectifying 
budget ” may annihilate their hopes. Thus the ordinary, or 
first budget lacks the charm of certainty, and the second, or 
rectifying budget, lacks the charm of novelty, and so it is ex. 
ceedingly natural that the report of the French Minister of 
Finance should not arouse that keen interest and curiosity which 
surrounds the introduction of the English Budget. And there 
is a further difference. The French statement bears its cha- 
racter clearly written in every line. It is the report of a stew- 
ard to his employer, a steward bound to carry out orders and to 
find the money required of him by hook or by crook, though pri- 
vileged to hold independent and honest language to his master, 
It is not a declaration of policy for which the Minister is per- 
sonally responsible, and of which he may claim the credit or 
bear the blame. Yet, in spite of all these drawbacks, and not- 
withstanding the entire absence of a popular element from M. 
Fould’s report, many conclusions of the highest interest may 
be drawn, both from what he says and from what he does 
not say. For instance, we may certainly infer that M. Fould 
has made up his mind that he will do uncommonly well if the 
expenditure is kept near its present level, and that any re 
mission of taxation to which France may look forward (in 
1869 at the earliest), must be expected from increased receipts, 
not from reduced expenditure. As far as receipts are con- 
cerned, nothing can be more satisfactory than the story which 
M. Fould has to tell and the prophecies in which he indulges, 
The product of the indirect taxes was greater by 1,800,0002. 
in 1866 than in 1865. M. Fould hopes that in 1867 this 
rate of increase will be doubled, so that the excess of the 
receipts for the indirect taxes will exceed the estimated 
amount by 3,600,000/., and further, that the total revenue of 
1868 will exceed that of 1867 by 2,000,000/. Though he 
does not specify the particular source from which this in- 
crease of 2,000,000/. is to come, he clearly expects the 
greater part to be secured by the same rate of progress in 
the indirect taxes of about 1,800,000/. a year. But if the 
revenues are elastic and the receipts increasing, they only 
keep pace with the increased demands of the various depart- 
ments, and the incidental and extraordinary expenses into 
which a paternal government inevitably falls. M. Fould sees 
a surplus before him every year on the “ ordinary’ budget, 
but this surplus has to be carried to the credit of the “ extra- 
ordinary ” budget in order to cover contingent outlays, and 
even in the sanguine expectation of a Minister of Finance will 
only just suffice to cover the probable extraordinary demand. 
In 1864 there was a final deficit of about 2,000,000/. The 
increase of receipts has enabled M. Fould to announce that in 
1865 and 1866 the expenditure is balanced by income, but 
the probable surplus of 4,000,000/. in 1867, and of 5,000,0002. 
in 1868 on the ordinary budgets, are already stated to be 
required in their entirety for the purpose of balancing the ex- 
traordinary budgets. It is clear that when public works find 
their way into budgets they may easily form an item sufficiently 
absorbing to eat up any ordinary surplus. The loan of forty 
millions sterling for the purpose of finding employment for the 
French working classes seems, if ever seriously entertained, to 
We watched this project 
In these days, when the pros- 


| perity of our manufacturing interests is said to be in the 
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greatest jeopardy from the hostile attitude assumed by labour 
against capital, and when we are threatened with a foreign com- 
| petition, which is entirely to change the current of industrial 
| enterprise, it was interesting to observe that eminent statesmen 
on the other side of the Channel should deem it necessary to find 
artificial employment for thei working classes by an enormous 
and unparalleled Government expenditure on public works. 
It appeared, at least, that the working classes were feared as 
much abroad as at home, but that far more artificial and 
make-shift measures were contemplated in France to procure 
temporary satisfaction, than would pass muster with the more 
practical and less logical politicians of England. eare glad 
to see that the project of this monster loan has not ripened 
into a fact, but there are very ominous indications of the popu- 
larity of the “endowments for public works ’’ throughout M. 
Fould’s report. Speaking of the year 1866, the Minister 
says, “Not only has not the impulse given to public works 
been checked for a single moment, but their endowments have 
been increased by nearly 12,000,000f.” (480,000/.) Speaking 
of the year 1867, M. Fould points out that he must rectify 
his first estimate by adding twenty-two millions of francs 
(808,000/.), to the expenditure of the Ministry of Agricul- 
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ture, Commerce, and Public Works (of which amount about 
half is due to the results of the inundations); and he adds 
later on, “If we reflect on the increased expenditure for 
public works, there is reason to congratulate ourselves that the 
ordinary resources of the budget should suffice to cover all 
these expenses without the necessity of imposing new taxes or 
appealing to credit.” In the “ordinary” budget of 1868 
there is a proposed increase of about 80,000/. in the amount 
placed at the disposal of the Ministry of Public Works over 
the amount for 1867, but the outlay on public works is to be 
sought rather in the “ extraordinary ” than in the “ ordinary” 
budget. In the extraordinary budget for 1867, the depart- 
ment in question figures for 72,300,000f. (nearly 2,900,000/.); 
in the same budget for 1868 the same Ministry figures for 
69,600,000f. (about 190,000/. less); but M. Fould hastens to 
add, in an apologetic tone, that the diminution is apparent, and 
not real, and that, owing to peculiar circumstances “ the ob/i- 
gatory charges in this respect are decreased by 6,000,000f., 
but that the appropriation for public works in 1868 is really 
increased by about 3,000,000f.” We can easily understand 
what becomes of a surplus when such ideas are entertained. 

We repeat that we cordially admit that the French people 
has every reason to be satisfied with the buoyancy of its 
revenue. In this respect nothing can be more satisfactory 
than the figures quoted by M. Fould, and of the two we are 
inclined to believe that it is more gratifying to see revenue 
increasing than expenditure diminishing, for the latter rests, 
after all, with the will of the governing powers, who can 
restrain that expenditure if they choose, whereas the 
increase of revenue without the imposition of new taxes 
is a matter beyond Government control. The French 
may point with just pride to the fact that, notwith- 
standing all the drawbacks of 1866, their commerce has 
flourished and their consuming power has suffered no dimi- 
nution whatever. We have had more drawbacks than the 
French, a severer monetary crisis, a heavier visitation of 
the cattle plague, and notwithstanding our revenue returns 
are not less satisfactory than theirs; but this need not in any 
way diminish their sense of satisfaction, though when M. 
Fould points with pride to the fact that the rate of interest in 
France remained moderate, while it was rising in all other 
markets, he ought to be reminded that this was mainly due to 
the fact that the French bankers were so frightened by the 
events in Germany and elsewhere that they were unwilling 
to embark in any business, and kept all their money at home, 
so that capital was cheap, simply because there was no employ- 
ment for it. 

The dark side of the French account is the expenditure. 
We doubt very much whether the English public would.be 
satisfied if proofs were offered to it in a congratulatory and 
triumphant tone, that the revenues were likely to be largely 
increased during the next two years, and that Government 
hoped that these extra receipts would provide for the necessary 
increase in military expenditure, and for providing “a still 
more energetic impulse to all works of general utility.” 

The arrangement of the French Budget is so different from 
that of our own, that it is difficult to draw any exact com- 
parisons. Still it is interesting to know that the estimated 
ordinary expenditure for 1868 is about 62,000,000/., and the 
extraordinary is about 6,000,000/., so that the total would be 
somewhat larger than our own expenditure,—decidedly larger, 
if we take into consideration that we have a much heavier 
charge for our public debt. The French estimates show about 
20,520,000/. for “public debt and dotations,” while our ex- 
penditure for the public debt alone, without the other charges 
on the Consolidated Fund, amounts to 26,000,000/.; the general 
“Services” of the Ministries, which are more or less equivalent 
to our “ Supply,” amount to 31,620,000/. ; the expenses of the 
collection and management of the taxes and public revenues 
to about 9,320,000/.; and repayments, discounts, premiums, &c., 
to about 500,000/., together about 62,000,000/., besides the 
extraordinary budget. What appears to us to call for especial 
remark is the enormous charge for the collection and manage- 
ment of the taxes and public revenues, amounting to upwards 
of nine millions sterling, while we collect a larger revenue for 
half that sum. If we take into account how much more 
cheaply everything is managed in France than here, not only 
in public matters, but in all private enterprises, we cannot fail 
to recognize the immense advantage offered by our own 
fiscal system over the French in the way of cheap collection 
and management. We have here an enormous economy as 
compared with our neighbours, who invariably beat us out of 
the field in the way of cheap administration. 





We have only still to add that there is no single novelty in 
M. Fould’s report of this year. We find neither remission, nor 
readjustment, nor increase of taxation. Till the end of 1866, 
as far as at present appears, everything is to be left in statu 
quo. Last year M. Fould, like Mr. Gladstone, had, at least, 
a new scheme for a sinking fund, and proposed some important 
alterations in the mode of keeping the account. This year he has 
nothing whatever of any kind to propose. The upshot of his 
report is very simple: ‘ Our revenues are increasing, but 
so is our expenditure, and the progressive increase of revenue 
on which I believe I can ecaleulate for 1866, 1867, and 1868 
will, I hope, suffice to meet, without any appeal to credit, or 
any new taxation, the extraordinary expenditure for military 
purposes, and for public works to which the [Imperial Govern- 
ment stands pledged.” 


THE RECONSTRUCTION OF LONDON. 


HE MARQUIS of WESTMINSTER seems to under- 
stand Edileship better than Lord Derby. We are 
informed that the suggestion we offered last week with 
regard to the poor on the Grosvenor Estate had long 
since been anticipated. The plan for rebuilding the City 
of the Upper Two Thousand involved, as was perceived from 
the first, the rehousing of the poor, and the Marquis of 
Westminster is just completing an experiment, too small 
indeed to meet the necessities of the case, but large 
enough to afford him most important guidance in future 
operations. He is trying to house 149 families whom it will 
soon be necessary to evict, in a single building, and with a 
consideration seldom shown by corporate bodies he postpones 
eviction until the alternative tenements are complete. This 
experiment was delayed for a time by an exceptional difli- 
culty, one which affects more or less all the great London 
estates—the owners are most unwilling to become builders for 
themselves. Even the Marquis, who has shown great finan- 
cial courage, does not desire to embarrass the management of 
his vast estate by undertaking the functions of a huge con- 
tractor, and of course the small tenants cannot do their own 
work as his millionaire tenants do. The usual go-betweens, 
again, the great London builders, who make so much out of 
premiums extracted from tenants without benefit to the 
landlord, are shy of building palaces for the poor who 
can pay nothing but rent, and pay that from week to week, 
Indeed, they are not yet satisfied that such palaces will pay, 
are certain that they will not pay if built on capital borrowed 
at 8 percent. The landlord has therefore been compelled, so 
to speak, to bribe a builder to build, and has adopted pre- 
cisely the plan to which Parliament has already accorded a 
partial assent. Ie has lent to a society of some standing, the 
Metropolitan Association for laproving the Dwellings of the 
Industrious Classes, the money to erect a vast building in Com- 
mercial Road, Pimlico, at a very low rate. This building, 
which will be completed by April, will be five storeys high, 
and is built round three sides of an oblong piece of ground, 
which when the works are complete will be a gravelled yard. 
Each storey is approached on the side of this yard by an ex- 
ternal gallery, communicating with a stone staircase at each 
end of the building—an arrangement which makes every set 
of rooms almost as independent as if it were in a street, and 
more independent than if it were in a court or mews. The 
entire structure will contain 149 “ dwellings ;” 102 of them 
having 2 rooms; 18,3 rooms; and 29, 1 room, with 1 water- 
closet and washing sink to every 2 dwellings—a defective 
arrangement, though far superior to the usual accommodation 
provided for the poor. Each living room has a flue to carry 
off vitiated air, means of admitting external air, cupboard, coal- 
box, and so on, and the Association is precluded from charging 
nore than 3s. a week for a single room, 4s. 3d. for two rooms, 
and 5s. 6d. for three rooms, out of which rentals it must pay 
all rates, all taxes, and all repairs. Even on these terms, 
which will leave them after all expenses are paid some 1,500/, 
or 1,600/. a year to receive, the Association expect to make a 
fair profit, not one indeed which would tempt speculative 
builders, but sufficient to remunerate shareholders, who look 
more for interest on their capital than profit commonly so 
ealled, and who borrow their capital at about the rate obtain 
able upon Consols. It is believed, and indeed known, that these 
dwellings, despite cautious provisions about subletting, will be 
eagerly snapped up, that they will be healthy, and convenient, 
and that the means for maintaining order will be superior to 
any which exist in the courts now crowded; and if they do secure 
these advantages, we shall have this distinct and, in our judg- 
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ment, immense result. It is possible by a loan from the State, 
most amply and fully secured, to induce builders to recon- 
struct very extensive tracts of London, to reconstruct, in fact, 
all of it by degrees, if only they can obtain the sites. If an 
association like this, paying the Pimlico ground-rent, fettered 
by elaborate specifications, hampered by fixed rentals, and 
compelled to adopt the plans of an architect not employed by 
themselves, can make a profit, private builders can make a 
much larger one, one which would tempt even men who num- 
ber their workmen by the thousand. In fact, the whole 
difference between 3} per cent. and the net rental will be 
profit, no private capital being required, and the true agency 
for such a work would be either a co-operative association 
of masons, such as the one which is executing such mag- 
nificent works in Paris, or, and much better still, the Me- 
tropolitan Board of Works, which would thus obtain in 
the end a vast revenue independent of taxation. The State 
would lose nothing, any more than the Marquis does, its 
loan being as well secured as any money lent on the security 
of landed property; the ground landlord would be secured 
better than he is now, and the “ compounders,” as the 
vestrymen call them, who run up streets of disgraceful 
huts, and then swarm into vestries to keep down rates and 
avoid supervision, would obtain all that they are entitled to— 
equitable compensation. They themselves, be it remembered, 
might have always the option of reconstructing for themselves, 
subject only to fixed architectural and hygienic conditions. 
The architectural dispute remains, of course, precisely where 
it was. Mr. Cundy’s plan may not be the most perfect, and is 
indeed visibly modified too much by artistic considerations and 
the demands of a particular site. We are not yet convinced 
that a public way must always be upon the ground, and if it 
can be carried through the air many of the great obstacles to 
reconstruction would at once be removed. These, however, 
are questions for architects and builders. The substantial 
point is that an exceptionally wealthy man is showing the 
State, which is still wealthier than he, the road to an other- 
wise unattainable but much desired result. If the Marquis 
of Westminster owned London, London would be rebuilt on 
a reasonable plan, a fact simply discreditable to a Legislature 
which might claim over the metropolis the power he is exert- 
ing over his own property. 

We shall bo told that any such exertion would be 
“‘ despotic,” but that is precisely the point we are endeavour- 
ing to enforee. If London can be made habitable, as the 
Marquis of Westminster suggests, without the interference of 


Board has never yet ventured to propose, would decide, with very 
little discussion, that till a city has been built, it is vain to 
talk of entrusting its government to its ratepayers. Fortun- 
ately for themselves, the rich are the tenants of men who, 
like the Marquis of Westminster, the Earl of Cadogan, 
Lord Portman, the Duke of Portland, and the Duke of 
Bedford, can, if they please, prohibit bad water supply, 
bad drainage, and overcrowding, and who, as a rule, find 
that it pays to please. But the exemption of the rich from 
these evils is no reason why the poor should endure them, is 
one reason the more why Parliament should show that it can, 
when a clear case is made out, exert the power as well as dis- 
play the impartiality of an imperial government. If, confi- 
dent in their immunity, the rich refuse to attempt the task, it 
will have one day to be attempted by the poor, and the chance 
which the Grosvenor example suggests, of cordially recon- 
ciling the two interests, will have been thrown away. Vestry. 
men may make up their minds, once for all, that whatever 
becomes of self-government or individual rights, four millions 
of educated people will never consent to dwell in London as 
it is, and the Marquis of Westminster deserves the credit 
from them of showing the way to a future in which landlords 
need not be made the first victims of an improved civilization. 





PROFESSOR BLACKIE ON DEMOCRACY. 


ROFESSOR BLACKIE has been speaking with a certain 
romantic and almost youthful feryour—remarkable in a 

man who wishes to exclude all young men, “however well 
educated,” absolutely from political life,—against democracy, 
and saying many clever, some true, and not a few extravagant 
things on the subject to a working-class audience. When any 
man, however learned and eloquent, speaks of the House of 
Lords as “that wonderful incarnation of all that is stable, 
graceful, and chivalrous in society,” without any apparent 
insight into its defects, we cannot help allowing throughout 
for the romantic refracting medium through which he views 
the more aristocratic elements in our Constitution. The 
truth about the House of Lords, as every one who attends 
closely to English politics very well knows, is that it is an 
exceedingly lazy, not highly intelligent, barely highly in- 
structed, nor very disinterested body of territorial magnates, 
though one quite above the danger of any sort of vulgar cor- 
ruption. It contains a few exceedingly able men, and is valu- 
able as an element in the constitution, because of its high 
elevation above the pressure of circumstances, and the close 
identification of its great wealth with the very soil of the 
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Government, or by an interference confined to loans of money, 
that solution will be in the highest degree satisfactory to 
metropolitan reformers. The slighter the disturbance of 
existing rights the more rapidly will the inevitable work be 
accomplished. We had much rather, if it be possible, bribe 
landlords to rebuild, than coerce them into rebuilding. All 
we deny is that the country can allow individual action to 
go on for ever unchecked, that we can encamp one-tenth 
of the whole population of the three kingdoms upon 
less than twenty square miles, without strict regulations 
for the safety and health and convenience of that vast 
permanent camp, regulations extending to the actual 
structure of the tenements to be occupied. Still more 
strongly do we deny that such a camp so inhabited can be 
turned into a great civilized municipality, a city with a broad 
and convenient life, a life which shall extract all the advan- 
tages possible from the enforced association of such vast 
masses, without strong and intelligent organization. The 
foundation of that new order must be reconstruction upon a 
scale so great that we almost despair of private enterprise as 
a sufficient agent for the work. This truth, the cardinal 
truth, as we take it, of all Metropolitan Reform, would 
have been perceived years since, but for an anomaly in the 
position of London which sometimes acts injuriously, some- 
times, as in the Grosvenor case, produces unexpected bene- 
fits. Western, South-Western, and West-Central London 
belong in the main to proprietors so few and so wealthy 
that the governing and professional classes are exempt 
from most of the evils they have suffered to grow up 
around. Belgrave Square is habitable, even if Bethnal 
Green perishes of bad drainage, bad water, and overcrowding. 
The only London nuisance, common alike to rich and poor, is 
the quality of the gas supplied to both alike, and consequently 
that will be the first of the evils remedied by the House of 
Commons. If Belgrave Square were choked as Clerkenwell is 
choked with miasma, and foul smells, and smoke, and children, 
Parliament would order clearances such as the Metropolitan 





United Kingdom. Every one who knows how the great 
majority of the House of Lords shirk their political 
duties, and how small is the minority in favour of any 
purely rational change in that assembly, is aware that 
the House of Commons and not the House of Lords, 
embodies at present, in the best sense of the term, the 
aristocracy of the English nation. The House of Lords has 
its use, but its influence of almost every kind is inferior both 
in magnitude and in quality to that of the Lower House. 
Nine-tenths of the peers take little part in public business. 
Few, if any, changes recommended by pure reason, and not of 
the class of mere party changes, can get a majority in the 
House of Peers. For year after year that House refused to 
agree to so common-sense a change as the abolition of an oath 
pledging the oath-taker not to assail the Established Church, 
which was administered to mayors, aldermen, and other officials, 
an oath which had become so much of a dead letter that Par- 
liament passed every year an Act to indemnify a number of 
persons liable to it, and who had not taken it, for the omission. 
If the House of Lords represents satisfactorily to Professor 
Blackie’s mind a true aristocracy,—a true government of 
“the best,’”"—-we may be sure we shall not agree with him 
very thoroughly as to the dangers of democracy, ¢. e., government 
by the mass of the people. We believe the House of Lords to 
be still a useful element in the Constitution, and should be 
sorry to lose it. But it is mere romancing, it is not business, to 
speak of that body of ease-loving, territorial magnates who re- 
present the weight and sacredness of landed property, and to 
some extent perhaps political ‘ honour,’ but neither the fullest 
energy, the most active intelligence, nor the highest political 
prudence of the nation, as our true political aristocracy. 

And this want of sobriety in estimating the good qualities 
of that part of the Constitution which Professor Blackie wishes 
to exalt, seems to us to apply equally to his estimate of the 
dangers to be apprehended from Democratic Reform. We 
have always striven against the cause of pure democracy. We 
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believe pure democracy,—that is, uniform elections, by the 
numerical majority,—to be as much a waste of political power, 
a blunder in organization, as it would be to make one huge 
constituency of the United Kingdom, and select the 658 men 
standing first on the voting list,—the 658 men of most general 

pularity,—as the representative House of Parliament. The 
fault in both cases seems to us the samo in kind,—that there 
is no adequate provision for a representation of the many 
various interests (not numerically prominent) of the kingdom. 
If the United Kingdom were made into a single constituency, 
and only the 658 most popular men elected, probably 
Wales, and the Highlands, and parts of Ireland, to say 
nothing of other non-geographical and numerically insignificant 
interests, but still interests of great importance to the nation, 
would never get looked after at all. And there seems to us 
the same waste in uniformly entrusting the election in all 

laces to the numerical majority of even respectable in- 
fabitants. It is a sheer loss to the nation not to have as 
large as possible a variety in the elements of the constituencies, 
and, therefore, in their political choice. In a legislative body 
you want deliberative force, and you cannot get the greatest 
deliberative force without a very great variety in the circum- 
stances determining the character of the various constituencies. 
All this Professor Blackie points out as the mischief of purely 
democratic government, and in all this we agree with 
him. But he goes a great deal further than this, and a 
great deal further than we can go with him. He 
seems to think that democracy, i.c., the government of the 
numerical majority, is specially deficient in a “ healthy feeling 
of respect and reverence for what is superior.” Of this, he 
says, “‘ democracy knows nothing.” ‘ Wherever that system 
of government flourishes, there we find the rank hot-bed of 
coftceit, insolence, vain confidence, irreverence, and hollow 
pretension of all kinds.’ Historically and practically we do 
not recognize the slightesi special truth in this strong judg- 
ment. Perhaps Professor Blackie is thinking of the French 
revolutionary governments. But was there not nearly as 
much of all these qualities in the governments of Louis XV. 
and his predecessors, and far less ability than in the Govern- 
ments which sprang out of the Revolution? Is not the worst 
existing government of the present day,—that of Spain,— 
absolutely free from democratic elements? Neither Abraham 
Lincoln nor Garibaldi, the two great popular favourites of 
modern America and Europe, exhibited the slightest approxi- 
mation to Professor Blackie’s description. The truth, we 
suspect, is that large masses of people have less jealousy of 
individual pre-eminence, and are more inclined really to trust 
persons, than the selecter constituencies Professor Blackie so 
much admires. We do not say this by way of argument fur 
democracy,—for the best form of government probably does 
not involve any large amount of unlimited personal trust,— 
but by way of showing how partial is Professor Blackie’s 
criticism. The fault of democracies is not their vanity 
and conceit, but their intellectual uniformity, and their 
obtuseness to all evils which are not very plain, and 
do not visibly and directly affect the mass of the 
people. When Professor Blackie says that such a man as 
the late Sir George Cornewall Lewis would never be chosen as 
representative by purely democratic constituencies, we not only 
doubt his assertion, but hold that if true it points to the 
retaining of mere nomination boroughs. Such men as Sir 
George Cornewall Lewis would have probably more chance with 
a genuine working-class constituency than with boroughs like 
Yarmouth or Preston. Mr. John Stuart Mill was elected by 
Westminster, and would certainly never have been elected in 
the boroughs we have named. Great intellectual pre-emi- 
nence has always had more chance with pure democracies than 
with the sub-middle class. 

Professor Blackie of course ignores one advantage possessed by 
a large class, constituting the numerical majority of the popula- 
tion, over a small class, even if each is as a class equally selfish. 
The enormous subdivison of interests in the large class makes the 
individual selfishness less, and tends to swallow up the meaner 
motive in esprit de corps. The landlord who got up in the 
House of Commons last session, in a debate on tLe Cattle 
Plague, and said simply, “I object to receive only 10/. for a beast 
worth 30/.,” or something to that effect, looked atthe indemnity 
for slaughtered cattle as a matter of direct individual pocket- 
money. You can see the same narrow tone in the debates of 
the House of Lords on Irish land tenure. But there are 
much fewer questions on which the working class, though they 
may take a strong class-view, can feel the same overwhelming | 
individual interests weighing in their purse, which are felt by 





members of much smaller classes. Even these selfish class feel- 
ings are, so to say, dess narrowly selfish, more saturated with the 
feeling for others of their own class, less concentrated in 
themselves, than the selfish class views of smaller classes. 
And this is very important in one way. A large class is, ceteris 
paribus, more likely to be generous in considering grievances 
even beyond its own limits, just because its own class feel- 
ings are of a wider and less egotistic kind, than a small one. 
Professor Blackie says :—“ A set of cool officials sitting round 
a green table, and taking the vote by a majority in a matter of 
professional business, which all of them understand, is a very 
different thing from a promiscuous assembly, voting on a 
matter which they either have not studied at all, or con- 
template only through the false medium of party glamour 
and the fumes of personal self-importance.” No doubt, but 
there is no cynicism possible to the larger assembly half 
as great as is possible to the “cool officials sitting round 
a green table.” Would any one in a body of shareholders 
have dared even to propose such systematic swindling as has 
been proposed and carried out in bodies of “cool officials 
sitting round green tables?” Great as are the dangers of 
democracy, we do not see that special susceptibility to selfish 
motives is one of them. No doubt municipal councils are not 
very pure ; no doubt the State assemblies in New York and 
elsewhere are very corrupt; but they are corrupt for 
precisely the same reason for which our own Parliament’ 
under Sir Robert Walpole,—by no means a democratic 
one,—was corrupt; namely, that no sufficient publicity 
attaches to the operations of these local and municipal bodies. 
They are not checked by any strong public interest in the 
details of what is done. The spirit of these bodies is not 
stimulated by feeling that the public conscience and the 
public mind is trying them by its highest standard. The 
evil of corruptibility in the representative body itself depends 
scarcely at all, we should say, on the electing constituency,— 
but to a very high degree on the public interest attaching to 
its deliberations. 

On the whole, the evils of democracy seem to us to be two; 
—dangerous and needless uniformity in a deliberative body, 
the capacity of which for its work depends chiefly on variety 
of position and view in its individual elements,—and ignorance 
in the constituencies about the larger number of political 
questions,—all that are not of the broadest character,— 
leading to too much liberty and too little responsibility 
in the members, instead of what Professor Blackie alone 
fears,—too abject a dependence on the views of their con- 
stituents. On the other hand, we do not believe a demo- 
cratic government would be liable to even so much 
distracting selfishness as less popular forms of government ; 
and on the few great subjects on which the whole population 
is deeply interested it would probably be more prompt, more 
vigorous, and more efficient. But these great ends,—which 
we do not in the least depreciate,—may well be attained by a 
large infusion of representatives from the genuine working 
class, without losing our hold of the other almost equally 
important advantages already adequately realized. But extra- 
vagant philippics against democracy such as Professor Blackie 
so eloquently pours forth tend, we fear, less to guard the 
nation against its real dangers, than to make us attribute the 
fears felt of it to the creative power of an excited and preju- 
diced imagination. 





MR. BRIGHT AND MR. GARTH. 


F the days of duelling are past, the days of bitter speaking 
are not, and it is becoming necessary to remind politicians 
that there are rules of debate which ought to be obeyed out- 
side the House of Commons as well as within it. The politi- 
cal lull of the last few years is at an end, and we are approach- 
ing a period of strong political excitement, during which 
passions will be hot, hatreds genuine, and public men exposed 
on both sides to incessant vituperation. Under such cireum- 
stances, unless they wish the political arena to be turned into 
a bear-garden, in which the loudest voice and the most un- 
scrupulous tongue will have an unquestioned pre-eminence, 
politicians must decide upon one of two alternatives. Either 
they must consent to regard all forms of abuse as allowable, 
and therefore meaningless, as mere adverbs intended only to 
strengthen argument, or they must consent to obey and enforce 
certain rules of debate. The Romans in ancient times, and the 
Americans in our own, have adopted the former course, and it 
has, no doubt, its own recommendations. It destroyed the value 


| of abuse as a form of invective, which was a very good thing. 
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It is hardly possible to call one’s opponent anything worse 
than “carrion,” but Verres was not very much hurt as 
gentleman when Cicero applied that epithet to him, and the 
public who heard it no more regarded it than the British 
public regards the epithets Radical or oligarch. They thought 
it an artistic way of expressing moral or political indignation. 
The Americans, to judge from some specimens of their 
eloquence, hold very nearly the same view. When Mr. Johnson 
called an opponent in a public speech a *‘ dead duck,” he was 
considered as President wanting in dignity, but not as politician 
out of order. Mr. Greeley, one of the best-tempered publicists 
in the Union, though with an inherent incapacity for humour, 
habitually characterizes every blunder of an opponent as a “lie,” 
and the public accepts the bad phrase as merely an emphatic de- 
nial. Words under such circumstances lose their meaning, and no 
particular harm is done, except perhaps to Christian civiliza- 
tion, in which courtesy is, or ought to be, a recognized 
element. We ourselves were very near adopting the same 
rule in days when Junius was considered a master of style, 
and Hone’s honest profanity influenced crowds who to-day 
would be tempted to hand him over to the police. It is, how- 
ever, a mischief that words should lose their meaning, that 
men should leave themselves absolutely no mode of expressing 
strong moral disgust, except the repetition of phrases which 
have lost their force from their application where they were 
not required. In England, moreover, social equality is still 
too far distant to allow men to be utterly careless about 
words which the one class receives with a sense that it 
has been defied, the other with an impression that it is 
scorned. Society in an old country is an army laxly organized, 
and a Colonel has equal difficulty, though for different reasons, 
in enduring anathemas from a private or from a Commander- 
in-Chief. It is better and safer to establish rules, and if we 
are to have rules, there are none better or more easy of appli- 
cation than those which prevail in the House of Commons, 
and which have been found so effective, that while debate is 
perfectly free, it never degenerates into purposeless altercation. 
Some of those rules seem absurd, and have often been ridi- 
culed by writers like Mr. Dickens, but the principle which 
pervades them is sound as well as expedient. Everything is 
to be said, but said in such a way that it shall not be a mere 
insult to the individual. If the member for Blankshire says 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer drinks claret, and therefore 
keeps on the malt-tax, it is open to Mr. Gladstone to declare 
the statement false, only he must not precisely say so, but must 
affirm it is a “pure invention.”” The distinction may seem to 
some minds wholly unimportant, and is constantly called 
“ Pickwickian,” but it really means this,—that the denial is 
made without intentional insult or personal malice of feeling 
—the exact distinction the rules were intended to preserve. 
The imputation of motives is prohibited on the same grounds, 
and so is any personal allusion not obviously essential to the 
matter in hand or the honour of the collective House. Mr. 
Gladstone nearly broke this in his attack upon Mr. Sheridan, 
and the Ilouse fiercely, but still very wisely, resented the un- 
lucky mistake. 

Judged by these rules, which are obviously fair, which have 
the support of experience, and which suit our society, both 
Mr. Garth and Mr. Bright are to blame in their recent corre- 
spondence. It was perhaps not unnatural that Mr. Garth, 
standing as a Tory candidate, should be tempted into abuse of 
Mr. Bright’s public character. Barristers always speak from 
forensic habit a little more strongly than other men,: and 
accept in their speeches all manner of statements for which 
they have very little authority. Mr. Garth very likely thinks 
Mr. Bright a firebrand who ought to be quenched, and _hear- 
ing all manner of unfounded stories about him, brought them 
out as facts to be proved or disproved afterwards. The rules 
of a Court, however, are not those of politics, and Mr. Garth 
had no business at all with Mr. Bright’s private affairs. Sup- 
pose he had been hooted by his own workmen, what had that 
to do with his advocacy of Reform? Less than nothing, for if 
Mr. Bright was unpopular with his workmen, that was a proof 
that he was not biassed by prejudice in their favour, and pro 
tanto strengthened his position. The remark about his sub- 
scriptions to the famine was nonsense as applied to a mem- 
ber of a firm, and was as much beside any political 
question as the amount of Mr. Garth’s last fee. Sup- 
pose Mr. Bright had asserted that Mr. Garth always put 
out his money at usury, and was therefore unable to under- 
stand the suffrage! The fact that the statements were base- 
less deepens the impression against Mr. Garth, as convicting 
him of a readiness to believe evil without proof, but had they 





been true, they ought not to have been made. They were in 
violation of rules absolutely essential to preserve the freedom 
of political controversy. On the other hand, Mr. Bright 
broke the rules as completely in his reply to Mr. Garth, 
It was, of course, very natural, though to us at leasta 
little surprising, that he should have been very angry, 
It is not very pleasant to a man who, though he attacks 
classes with excessive vehemence, is usually very lenient 
to individuals, who, whatever the Standard may say, fre- 
quently exculpates bitter adversaries from all charge of 
moral wrong-doing, to be baited all over England as if he 
were an incendiary, for one of the kindliest of human beings 
to be charged with indifference to cruelty, and for a generous 
man to be charged with excessive meanness. Still, Mr. 
Bright should write as he would speak in the House, and in 
the House if he said “This is a falsehood,”’ he would be called to 
order. The probability that Mr. Garth invented all that 
rubbish of malice prepense was excessively small, and if Mr. 
Bright believed 30, he could have secured all his end without 
breaking laws which protect himself as well as all other public 
men. He will say he was justified by circumstances so extreme, 
but it is just in extreme circumstances that laws like the rules 
of the House are intended to operate. When men are tolerably 
placid and reasonable, or not very deeply stung, they are 
not required. Mr. Bright is a master of eloquence and 
sarcasm, and could have crushed Mr. Garth without the 
employment of language which a cabman could use as easily 
as himself. The political contest will be sharp enough with- 
out members bandying personalities so bitter that mutual 
comprehension becomes impossible, and eloquence degenerates 
into slang. We do not indeed want to see discussion watered 
down into apparently smooth controversy, in which passion 
shows itself by malignity, and the satirist is always in the long 
run the master of the situation. The French system of duelling 
always produces that situation, which is one reason among 
many why in France mere epigrammatists are so often stronger 
than statesmen. Let every man say what he has to say 
clearly, but the rules do not in the smallest degree interfere 
with the needful clearness, and till they do they ought, if 
they are to exist at all, to be obeyed. O'Connell beat a fish- 
wife out of the field, but it was only by use of a Greek term, 
and Mr. Bright will find, if his example breaks down the rules, 
that he can be outslanged by men without a tenth of his 
eloquence or a quarter of his power of denunciation. It is 
not in a free fight that the practised swordsman wins. 





AN ENGLISH GNOSTIC. 

OME strange, rather striking, and very reckless papers, full 

of a sort of blasphemy—we use the word not-to convey any 
censure of our’s, but in its strict meaning,—which has scarcely 
been heard in any tone but that of rebellious passion since 
the conflict of Christian faith with Paganism first began, have 
appeared in the Jteader during the last two weeks, purporting to 
be “* Papers of a Suicide,”—and in the second of the series, termed 
‘* A Religious and Autobiographical Romance,”—reviving in lan- 
guage that reminds one rather vividly of one of the choruses in 
Mr. Swinburne’s Atalanta, where the maidens address * that Su- 
preme evil God,” one of the most curious and most utterly obsolete 
dreams of the oppressed Gnostic imagination. ‘True, there isa 
hint that the papers are partly, if not altogether dramatic, and 
that they are supposed to be written by a man with a germ of in- 
sanity in his blood; but still this hypothesis would scarcely 
be resorted to, to give a colour of probability to a very strange 
form of evil dream, were there not a wish on the part of the 
writer to revive that intellectual nightmare of an age of religious 
nightmares, with express reference to the position of modern faith 
and unbelief. The Gnostic fancy to which we refer was,—that the 
Jewish Scriptures were inspired by an inferior and to some 
extent incapable god,—the demiurgos, as the Gnostics called him,— 
who was the instrument indeed of creating the earth, and of 
governing it when created, but whose power was altogether 
limited by the matter with which he had to struggle in the task. 
We remember a striking picture, drawn by one of these wild 
speculators, which represents the demiurgos as sitting in despair in 
the dust, and crying out the creative words in Genesis, ‘* Let Light 
be,” not with the fiat of a divine will, but in the despairing shriek 
of entreaty toa superior power. In this conception of the Gnostics 
the Manager of the earth and of nature was in no sense infinite,— 
but a finite though powerful angel, unequal to prevent evil from 
creeping into his universe at every pore; and they proceeded to show 
how it might be subsequently removed thence by emanations and 
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cea 
manifestations of the superior divinities above him. It is the first 
part only of this grotesque conception which has been taken up 
in these strange ‘** Papers of a Suicide.” It is apparently taken up, 
we will not say with any serious intent to press it upon the world as 
true, but with a kind of reckless pleasure in throwing out a new 
suggestion that may swell the chaos of conflicting irreligions, 
and that the writer perhaps seriously thinks has as good a title to 
acceptance as any other. At all events, his view is urged with 
passion and vehemence, and hideous as it is, it does suggest a 
question of much interest on which it may be worth while to say 
a few words,—namely, why it is that in an age of religious 
anarchy like ours these old Gnostic dreams of deputy-gods, limited 
deities but half equal to their work, have so entirely vanished, and 
left no intermediate speculation in the great chasm between the 
most reverent Theism and blank Atheism. Of the latter there is 
only too much; yet the marks of personality and design written 
upon the universe do not disappear when spiritual worship dies 
out of the heart, and it seems on the first glance strange that 
men who cannot perceive the divine love, should at once cast 
away with their belief in that, their belief in a personal power 
altogether. ‘The imaginary suicide discriminates between the two, 
and in a passage of curious bitterness revives the old Gnostic 
theory :— 

“But man cannot avoid hasty generalizations, and Religion is but 

one of them, after all. Man cannot suspend his opinion of the Designer, 
and passes from the Supreme Evil of the savage to the Supreme 
Good of the Jew and the Christian. What if God be as ignorant 
of the future as ourselves? What if He sits in stupefaction at 
the flame of life which Ho has kindled? ......... Let 
me speak of God as I think I have found Him. Let me say, for 
once, what is in the hearts of many. I find, then, a Designer wondrous 
powerful, but not omnipotent. I find Him more successful in dealing 
with matter than with life; more successful with life than with mind. 
I find His incapacity more visible as the scale of creation ascends, until 
in man even the most religious mourns over the failure. I deduce the 
conclusion that the maker of the Universe can be no Supreme Being. 
He seems to me One permitted to fashion the worlds out of a substance 
given to Him as clay to a child, subject to certain laws which He 
is incompetent to alter, and which He, like man, can only guide by 
obeying. I doubt if He foresaw the phenomena of life when he arranged 
the systems of what we call the Universe. I should feel sure of this 
wero it settled that the earth is the only inhabited planet. Such a 
being might have power to interfere so that he did not disarrange his 
wn cosmos; he might be unable to make chaos come again. J/is 
Maker may possibly call him to account one day. Ourselves may be 
summoned to a greater Bar than even Christians deem of, to bear 
witness to the wrongs we have suffered at the hands of God. I trace 
in everything the faults of One who has attempted too much.” 
That is, in its way, startling enough, and yet we suppose no 
Western mind, at all events in Christian ages, unless it be the 
writer's, has ever even glanced at such a view of the creator of 
our world ;—nor, indeed, anybody at all who has found a reve- 
lation of any sort in the Old Testament, since the time of the 
Syrian Gnostics. To suggest, as the supposed suicide elsewhere 
does, that the Old Testament contains an account of a real 
revelation from Jehovah to the Jews, but from a Jehovah who, 
so far from being omnipotent, was compelled from inadequate 
power to break many of his covenants, and then to find apologies 
in the conduct of his people for going back from his promises, 
—carries us off into the theosophic and damonological dreams 
of a vanished world. Why is this so? Why have all interme- 
diate speculations between a perfectly wise and self-existent God, 
and pure Atheism vanished so completely even from the fancies 
of men? Ilume no doubt suggested that if God was to be regarded 
only as the cause of the universe, you must take Him to be a being 
of mixed good and evil, mixed qualities of every kind, like the effect; 
but though he threw out this paradox, he never seriously proposed 
to any one to believe in an imperfect and hampered God. Even 
the coldest deist is rather inclined in modern days to throw the 
blame of seeming failures upon either the human will or the 
human understanding, than tc impute them to radical deficiencies 
in the power or plan of the Creator. 

We ascribe the entire disappearance in modern times of all 
mediate forms of belief between pure theism and pure atheism in 
some slight degree to the growth of that unity of science which shows 
us that all matter is force, and that all forces are regulated by a 
coherent plan and are identical in essence. ‘Thus we are driven to 
choose between force as itself origina), and force as issuing directly 
from a living Will, the former being blank atheism, the latter 





done,—it has cleared away all such intermediate conceptions as 
would attribute certain powers, and deny others, to a subordinate 
deity like the Gnostic demiurgos,—for it obliges us to trace back 
all powers to a well-spring of homogeneous power, and so coutri- 
butes greatly to do away with all intermediate stages, all delega- 
tion, of the great natural forces which lie around the human will. 
But this scientific growth of evidence, which sceptics are the first 
to admit, against any divided reign in the realm of nature and of 
naturg! power, would not necessarily exclude various inferences 
amongst deists as to the moral nature of God, or extinguish 
Ilume’s suggestion that to the cause of a universe showing mixed 
good and evil it would be only scientific to ascribe mixed good and 
evil qualities. But here a very much more powerful influence 
comes in. The Christian revelation, especially the Incarnation, 
has almost forced men to choose between two alternatives—to 
trace back all power to a divine background of holiness and love, 
—or to rest in power as itself final, and as vouchsafing no se!f- 
justification to finite beings of its righteousness. Until the world 
had its vision of the Son of God actually putting off power out of 
the depth of divine love in order to manifest that love in shame 
and suffering, it was possible for the human imagination to attri- 
bute all varieties or shades of goodness to the ultimate ruler of the 
universe without any feeling of moral contradiction. But when once 
we had caught a glimpse of such graduation in the divine nature as 
puts love and righteousness infinitely beyond power,—the latter 
being, as it were, an accident that could be put off, the others an 
essence that followed even the divine Son into human conditions 
of existence,—and when once the thirst of man for God had been 
actually satisfied in such a life as our Lord’s, it became impossible 
to play, as it were, with the attributes of God, and vary them in 
imagination. Men felt either that the very essence of God was 
love and righteousness, and that His power, however great the 
mystery of this unintelligible world, was the mere arm of that 
love, and not His essence; or if that faith was beyond their 
grasp, they gave up altogether thinking of moral distinctions 
as ultimate and infinite at all, and made no attempt to trace 
a moral character in the unsearchable fountain of existence. 
No mind which has ever leaped to the conviction that 
ineffable purity and love is at the origin of all things, 
could surrender it without surrendering all belief in the ulti- 
mate character of moral distinctions, without beginning to re- 
gard good and evil, love and malice, as human accidents which 
cannot properly be carried up to the source of life at all. The 
perplexities still exist,—and have been stated with horrid force of 
conception by this modern Gnostic,—which once induced men to 
attribute to the Creator mixed moral qualities and limited power to 
carry those qualities into the work of creation. But these interme- 
diate modes of thought between faith and atheism have been burned 
up by the mere brightness of the Incarnation. There is such an in- 
finite difference between the spring of the heart towards the God 
who was in Christ, and towards any other conception man can 
make for himself, that if, overpowered by intellectual perplexities, 
you reject the one, there is no inclination left to subdivide the in- 
finite distance between the God incarnate in Christ, and the God 
whose essence is power, on whom the mere deist falls back. Of 
course we do not mean that all who reject the Incarnation 
fall back on such a God, for Christ has won over the greater part 
of our modern Theism to that type which the surrender by Christ 
of His power for the work of love first gave it. But however 
men call themselves, the Christian revelation has really forced us 
into the alternative between a worship of holiness and love as 
wielding the divine power, and the exchange of all true worship 
for mere acquiescence in immutable decrees, Between these two 
extremes there is now no resting-place for the mind. An interme- 
diate Gnosticism, such as the supposed suicide puts forth, could 
never be possible again, unless Christ could be forgotten. 





THE EFFECT OF WEATHER ON THE MIND. 

« JT is the hard grey weather,” sings Kingsley, in one of the 

very best of his slighter pieces, ‘breeds hard Englishmen,” 
and the verse expresses one of the most popular of English super- 
stitions. It is not a pleasant idea, nevertheless, that the worse the 
weather the more manly one ought to be, particularly as one isn’t, 
and we feel very much inclined to question whether it has any 
true or solid foundation. ‘There is a confusion in it, we fancy, 
between the effects of bad weather and the effects of that strife 
with difficulties, when carried on for generations, which undoubtedly 


omnipotence, or at least so far omnipotence that there are no con- | strengthens the character of any race submitted to it. We Eng- 
ceivable external forces to limit the power of Deity which are not | lish are all accustomed to say, with that love for avenging oneself 


sprung from Himself. 
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Thus much the growth of science has on Nature which is so permanent a characteristic of human beings, 
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that the denizens of bad climates are always stronger than the 
races which ‘bask ” in or otherwise enjoy sunshine, bat it is not true. 
The great races of earth, the races which have done things, which 
have thought and fought an1 taught with permanent effect, have 
lived in almost all climates except the very cold. Most of our ideas 
of theology come from a small knot of clans belonging to one race 
which lived in the hot valleys and on the vine-growing hill sides 
of the seaboard of Syria, where weather, at all events, is not hard. 
Grapes of Eshcol dislike grey skies. Half our knowledge eomes 
from the inhabitants of islands and small peninsulas bathed in the 
eternal summer of the Eastern Mediterranean, where the olive 
grew without cultivation, and sky-coloured eyes meant eyes of 
blue. The strongest race which ever lived, the true Roman 
patriciat, lived under a sky for which Englishmen crave in vain, a 
sky which for ten months in the year is the very reverse of grey, 
which is, indeed, either blue, deep, perfect blue, yielding enjoy- 
ment through its mere clearness, or blazing like molten brass. We 
never could quite make out, indeed, in a proper theoretic way what 
the Roman had to fight in the way of nature in such a climate and 
on such a soil as his; but of course he had something, or what would 
Mr. Kingsley do? The most energetic of Asiatic races, the Arab, 
was produced under a sky which knows not of grey, which is every 
colour but grey, a vicious sky, a malignant sky, scorching the 
souls out of men, but always, if you could only look up, pos- 
sessing in calmness its own blue beauty. The only climate on earth 
exactly like that of England, or differing from it only in being 
slightly more equal, that of ‘Tasmania, produced the lowest race 
of savages who ever came in contact with civilized man and died 
of the meeting. On the other side of the Atlantic our race grows 
great in all climates, produces under the hard grey weather 
Yankees proper, under a really beautiful climate the men of the 
West, and under tropical skies the Southerners, whose special 
fault is certainty not want of “ grit.” The theory of greyness seems 
to be as baseless as the counter theory about light. For all a priori 
reasons light ought to influence brain, but it does not, the English 
being in acuteness even, and certainly in inductive power more than 
a match for Bengalees, and inferior to Athenians, with their yet 
more cloudless atmosphere. Indeed we question if mere greyness 
of sky does even produce fortitude, the ‘ hardness” Kingsley 
writes about, whether the Southern Asiatic has not more of that 
quality than the Northern. Strength he has not, but a Bengalee 
will bear unmoved tortures which would drive a Calmuck mad, or 
induce him to forswear himself to an unlimited extent. Lighted 
lucifers placed under a Malay’s nails would not induce him to deny 
his creed or give up a plan upon which he had resolved, and they 
would induce most Englishmen. It is the contest with difficulties, 
and especially natural difficulties, which, apart from vexed ques- 
tions as to the influence of ‘“rac2”” properly so called, makes 
a people, not the contest with weather, and even that axiom is 
not invariably true. What had the Athenian to fight in particular 
except the sea, and that sea the Mediterranean ?—or what had the 
Roman? An Icelander had twice as much to contend with, or a 
Malay, and developed just nothing at all, any more than the Finns 
did, who, in the possession of hard, grey weather, are richer than 
all mankind, except the islanlers of Skye, who also have done 
nothing. 

It is quite vexatious to hear an argument so palpably false as 
Kingsley’s presse], just when everybody is suffering from the hard, 
grey weather he is so fond of. We do not believe London is a bit 
the better for the weather of the past fortnight, hard, grey weather 
of the worst kind, snow, and rain, and wind, and all climati¢ un- 
pleasantnesses having been ceaseless in their action. On the con- 
trary, we believe it is a good deal worse. ‘There are men of 
course, generally men with a coat of fat, a swift circulation, and a 
belief in alcohol, who are the better for a thermometer at 20°. 
They enjoy it, to begih with, and genuine enjoyment wonderfully 
quickens all the powers. No wonder angels are tall, and swift, 
and energetic—vride pictures passim—when they always live in 
heaven. Such men have, too, a sense of superiority to weaker 
beings, 2 pleasure as of a great-coated caste, and it is the 

ermanent sense of superiority which constitutes whatever of 
truth there is in the aristocratic theory. Above all, they get a 
good fight with limited liability to injury; and a good fight in 
which one has a hard tussle, and yet cannot feel despair, always 
brings out the manliness of the strong. But to the great 
majority bad weather like that of the past fortnight is, we suspect, a 
mere evil, a mere exhaustion, a mere consumer of energy without 
any compensating benefit at all. They either feel bored, or 
depressed, or, to use a beautiful Suffolk word, which is, we sus- 
pect, Saxon, and if it is not, ought to be, ‘fra’an.” Do you 
know what it is to be “‘fra’an,” reader? It is to feel that your 
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blood will freeze if you do not exert yourself and to be incapable 
of doing it, to be hungry with cold, thirsty with misery, ready to 
stamp, if only the wind had left you energy enough. It is not a 
good-tempered condition or a healthy one, and if hot coffee is pro- 
curable, drink it. A bit of energy goes in keeping up the circula- 
tion, and a bit more in avoiding depression, and a big bit more in 
striving vainly to maintain an equable frame of mind. Of course: 
these effects manifest themselves very differently in different tempera- 
ments. One man is provoked py bad weather into a chronic jl] 
temper, accompanied by a vague disposition to laziness, anda dis- 
tinct tendency to snub his wife, as responsible, if not for the 
weather, at least for that sense of damp elastics which the weather 
has produced. Another is afflicted with chronic ‘‘ lowness,” modi- 
fied by a disposition to lugubrious humour, as if rain should patter 
on flagstones to a faintly comic tune. A third, of whom the writer: 
knows more perhaps than of any other human being, avenges him- 
self on the weather by lazy day-dreaming, and wakes conscious 
that the world generally is going wrong with him, but very much 
puzzled to discover why. A fourth, and this is the commonest of all' 
impressions, simply goes about his work a little duller and stupider 
than he is by nature, remarking, if at all scientific, that he is “a 
peg too low,—want of ozone in the atmosphere.” None of these 
people benefit by snow, and cold, and rain, and damp, and slush, 
and burst pipes, and the necessity for driving in cabs with wet 
seats or dripping glasses. Does anybody? Of course, if the 
victim is compelled by the weather to encounter difficulties, to 
walk to a newspaper office, say from Paddington, through 
knee-deep slush, and does conquer them, he is a stronger 
man thenceforth—provided he does not get a catarrh—or 
at least English superstition compels us to admit that he 
is stronger, but the majority of men do not conquer weather 
difficulties. ‘They succumb to them and keep indoors, or put up 
umbrellas, or take cabs, or make other folk do their work, in a 
decidedly pusillanimous manner, or get cross and unjust, or swear 
audibly, or otherwise lose all the benefit which, according alike to 
religion and philosophy, they ought to obtain from a trial. Evan- 
gelical women always say they like trials, but just ask an evan- 
gelical woman, when her nose is red, and her lips blue, and her 
hands swollen, and her temper up with a journey through sleet, how 
she enjoys that, and her answer will savour much more of Deborah 
than of Dorcas. ‘Those who suffer from bad weather are not stronger, 
for they have usually been defeated, and a repetition of defeats 
is weakening; nor are their rivals, for they have simply wasted 
energy in fighting rain and wind which had better have been 
expended upon more worthy objects. Londoners would have 
more in them by a great deal if the sky were bright, and the 
air pure, and the smoke in its proper place, and the snow 
at home, and the sleet anywhere except exactly between their 
neckties and their necks. They would fight harder, and work 
longer, and resist difficulties more strenuously if umbrellas were not 
required. The truth about weather is, we believe, that that which 
a man likes best does him most good, and that many Northerns 
like cold best, and accept cheerfully any evils which may be 
inseparable from their favourite temperature. They are happy; 
and being happy, have of course the advantage over the miserable 
majority who detest east winds, and hate sleet, and anathematize 
‘* slud,” and feel miserable if they cannot see the sky at least once 
a fortnight. The few ‘“ feel like fortitude,” as the Americans say, 
and forget that there is no tonic like a little happiness, that no- 
thing strengthens men like the ‘‘ exceeding peace” to which the 
weather of the past fortnight is fatal. If a Quaker angel—there 
must be Quaker angels—had to traverse the Strand in weather 
like that of Wednesday last that Quaker angel would swear, and 
how could that make himany better? Larder, pace Mr. Kingsley, 
no angel would willingly become. 








THE SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES. 
[From ouR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. ] 

New York, December 21, 1866. 
Tue Supreme Court of the United States has just made a decision 
the importance of which can hardly be overrated. The question 
decided and the unanimity of the Court make the case a leading 
one; and as the tribunal which has pronounced judgment is the 
highest known to our Government, it having the power to decide 
upon the validity of any Act of Congress, or upon that of any 
State law, under certain circumstances, the decision has the 
exceedingly rare quality of finality. The case was that of Lamb- 
din P. Milligan, who was tried before a military commission in 
Indiana during the war for conspiracy. Ile was convicted, con- 
demned to death, and imprisoned to await execution. The case 
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came up before the Supreme Court, upon a certificate of division of 
opinion between the two judges of the United States’ Circuit 
Court of Indiana as to the legality of the trial before the Military 
Commission. ‘The opinion of the Supreme Court has not yet been 
published in full, but the questions decided and the decisions 
were the following:—‘ Ought the writ of habeas corpus (from 
an inferior Court) to be issued? Yes. On the facts as related 
in the petition ought Milligan to bedischarged from custody? Yes. 
Had the Military Commission in question the right to try and 
sentence the said Milligan? No.” These decisions were unani- 
mous; and to these the majority of the Court added another— 
that Congress had not the power to appoint such commissions as 
the one in question, and that in time of war, as well as in that of 
peace, the Constitution is the supreme law of the land. As to the 
right of Congress to appoint military commissions in time of war, 
Chief Justice Chase and three justices dissented from the opinion 
of the Court. ‘The effect of this decision is, first, of course, to 
discharge Milligan from custody without reference to his guilt 
or innocence. But its important and far-reaching consequences 
are that it invalidates, renders null and void, all executive and 
legislative acts during the war which were not performed in virtue 
of powers granted by the Constitution of the United States. ‘This 
it does by the opinion of the majority of the Court; but by the 
unanimous opinion of the Court it invalidates all that may be 
done by Congress in time of peace (that is now), which 
is also not in virtue of powers so granted. Thus, to take 
the most important illustrations, slavery is now abolished, 
not in virtue of any act or proclamation of Vresident 
Lincoln, but by the action of the people of three-fourths 
of the States, in accordance with the Constitution. The 
President’s right to set free as many slaves as were within his 
power as Commander-in-Chief is not denied or questioned, but 
his right to abolish by proclamation the institution of slavery. 
He might burn down manufactories, but he could not, by procla- 
mation, abolish manufacturing. So a legislature or a court may, 
under certain circumstances, dissolve a marriage, but it cannot 
therefore abolish the institution of marriage. ‘The fact that manu- 
facturing is right and slavery wrong, is one with which the Govern- 
ment and the Supreme Court of the United States have nothing to 
do. And in the present juncture of our political affairs this deci- 
sion is of supreme importance. For the decision is unanimous as 
to the constitutional obligations of Congress in time of peace. 
Should, therefore, Congress, no matter with what support by the 
people of the States now represented, pass laws the validity of 
which any citizen thought proper to dispute, or should the same 
body place an amendment to the Constitution before the legisla- 
tures of the States only which are now represented, and assume 
that, by the consent of three-fourths of those legislatures, instead of 
three-fourths of all the legislatures of all the States, that amend- 
ment had become part of the Constitution, it seems inevitable 
that those laws and that amendment will be pronounced by the 
highest authority in this country unconstitutionally passed, and 
therefore null and void. 

Such a tribunal as our Supreme Court is, I believe, unknown 
in any other country, and unheard of in history. It was created 
not by Congress, but by the Constitution. ‘The reason for its 
creation cannot be really understood without a full appreciation 
of certain political facts, to wit, first, that there are represented 
in our Government two kinds of individuals,—the people of the 
United States at large, who appear in the House of Representa- 
tives, and certain political corporations formed by the same people, 
and called States, which appear in the Senate, both of which are 
equally integral elements of our political system; second, that 
whereas the British Parliament makes the British Constitution, 
the Congress of the United States is the creature of our Constitu- 


tion, without which not only Congress, but the Union would not |_ 


exist,—at least in its present form. It must also be constantly 
borne in mind that the Constitution lays down no political prin- 
ciples, asserts no rights of man, and that as it was originally 
framed it contained no provision for the protection of life or 
liberty, nor any security for religious toleration. Provisions to 
this effect were made in the first amendments, ten in number, 
but so far was the purpose of these amendments from the asser- 
tion of inherent rights or political principles, that Amendment IX. 
is this simple sentence, ‘‘The enumeration in the Constitution of 
certain rights shall not be construed to deny or disparage others 
retained by the people.” 
supreme law of the land,” as it is styled in its sixth article,—the 
“organic law” of our Government. To the administration of 
this supreme law a supreme tribunal is necessary, and that tri- 
bunal is the Supreme Court, which cannot only render void the 





In brief, the Constitution is a law, * the | 





unanimous legislation of both Houses of Congress, and stay the 
hand of the chief civiland military executive officer of the Govern- 
ment, but unless the form of our Government undergoes a radical 
and violent revolution, and becomes, instead of a constitu- 
tional democracy, a pure democracy, in which the immediate 
will of the majority of the people becomes absolute and supreme 
law, can put a veto upon the expressed will of the people them- 
selves. ‘The London Times, in its comments upon President 
Johnson’s Message, says, deprecating the tenacity with which he 
holds to his opinion about the proper constitution of Congress, 
that ‘‘there is no disgrace in bowing to necessity, and if ever 
there was a political necessity, it is surely that which Mr. Johnson 
is still inflexibly resisting ;” and, again, that ‘‘ of all rulers, elec- 
tive Presidents are those who have least right and the least power 
to defy the popular will.” Which is very well said, but it is 
based upon the altogether erroneous supposition that the Govern- 
ment of the United States is one in which the popular will is 
supreme. The official oath of the President of the United States 
is not that he will obey the popular will, or that he will strive for 
the good of the people, or anything of the sort, but that he will, 
to the best of his ability, “ preserve, protect, and defend the 
Constitution of the United States.” His duty is as much to 
preserve and defend it against the people of the United States, 
as against any other power which may seek to impair it or to 
destroy. According to the structure of our Government, we 
are ruled here, not by the popular will, but by the popular will 
under the Constitution ; and a majority, no matter how large, can 
rule otherwise only by a usurpation as bare and absolute as that 
of any despot who ever seized a throne. The popular will, when 
it seeks to overleap the bounds of the Constitution, can be checked, 
first, by the President’s veto, and if that should be overborne, then 
by the impassable barrier of a decision of the Supreme Court. 
When this is disregarded, the form of our Government will have 
undergone an elemental change. 

The Supreme Court is chiefly an appellate tribunal, its original 
jurisdiction being very narrow ; it is limited to cases in which a 
State or a representative of a foreign government is a party. 
(Questions of admiralty are decided in the United States’ District 
Courts, and other causes are tried originally before the Supreme 
Circuit Courts which are composed of one Supreme Court Judge 
and a District Court Judge sitting together. Not only in these, but 
in any State Court, however petty, the plea of unconstitutionality 
can be put in, and if there be doubt as to the correctness of the 
decision, the case may, if it should finally become necessary, 
be transferred to the Supreme Court. ‘This Court, however, has 
even no appellate jurisdiction except in cases which arise under 
the Constitution and the laws of the Union, those in which 
foreign States, their representatives, or citizens, are parties, and 
those in which the federal relation of the States to each other or 
to the central Government makes it necessary that there should be 
one common tribunal of last resort. The Supreme Court is 
national, the State Courts are merely municipal. The function of 
the former may be said in general terms to be the administration 
of Federal statute law, and arbitration between the Union and 
the States, and between the States themselves. It is not, 
however, called upon to arbitrate between the Government and 
individual citizens of the United States, because the Consti- 
tution gives it no authority to do so. If the agents of 
the Government exercise unconstitutional powers, or inflict per- 
sonal injuries, the remedy is against the offender in person. But 
in case of damage under contract, or wrongs of that kind, at 
the hauds of duly appointed agents of the Government, we 
have no other remedy than legislation by Congress—personal bills, 
as they are called, with all their demoralizing train of lobby prac- 
tices; in which respect, as generally in the means of enforcing 
justice from the Government to individuals, we do not compare 
favourably with the mother country. ‘The laws of the several 
States, except where the Constitution, the treaties, or the statutes 
of the United States otherwise require or forbid, are admitted as 
rules of decision where they apply in trials at common law in the 
Courts of the United States, the Supreme Court included. And 
yet by that Court the decisions of the highest State Courts may 
be revised on writ of error, only, however, where the validity or 
construction of the Federal Constitution, laws, or treaties, or of 
State Constitution or law is in question; in the latter case, on 
the ground of repugnancy to the Federal Constitution. For the 
Supreme Court has itself decided that it has no original Common 
Law jurisdiction, even in the case of libel on the President of the 
United States; and of criminal jurisdiction the Courts of the 
United States have only such as is expressly conferred upon them 
by Acts of Congress. Murder, bigamy, kidnapping, arson, and 
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the like crimes are not crimes against the United States, not acts 
which bring their perpetrators within the jurisdiction of the 
Courts of the United States. 

Among the parties in suits between whom the Supreme Court is 
expressly granted appellate jurisdiction are ‘ citizens of different 
States,” and it can hardly be that the Court will not ere long be 
called upon to decide whether parties presenting themselves before 
it are citizens of such and such States ; which question may involve 
the examination of the validity of some Acts of Congress, and 
even of some amendments to the Constitution. This probability 
cannot be contemplated without deep concern. Lut whatever 
may be the decision in such a case, that decision will be obeyed. 
And it will be obeyed not so much because the High Sheriff of the 
Supreme Court is the President of the United States, and his 
posse comitatés the Army and Navy of the United States, as 
because it would be felt throughout the country in every mill, in 
every workshop, on every farm, as well as in every counting-house 
and every college, that to refuse submission to a mandate of the 
Supreme Court would be to strike the deadliest possible blow 
against constitutional government. A YANKEE. 








‘“ ORGANIZING THE EMPIRE.”—[{Seconp LETTeER.] 

[To tHe Eprror oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—If I have not been more “ definite” in my suggestions 
towards ‘Organizing the Empire,” it is because I consider 
nothing is idler than to spin plans before the principles which alone 
can put life into them are understood. For the same reason, you 
will allow me to abstain from discussing your article, further than 
to say that it is impossible for one to see why, because thirteen 
colonies were lost by a Parliament in which none were repre- 
sented, therefore any should be by a Parliament in which all 
might be represented; or why, because a Parliament without 
colonial representation is ignorant of colonial matters, it should 
not become at least less ignorant, with such representatives in its 
body. I am thankful indeed that in respect to such representation 
you have not raised the routine objection of want of precedent, or 
of distance. Precedents exist. Representatives from the French 
colonies sat in the French Assemblies during the revolution of the 
last century, and again after 1848. Representatives from Goa, 
from Macao, sit to this day, and have sat for years, in the 
Portuguese Cortes, which, besides twelve deputies from the Azores 
and Madeira, contain fourteen from the more distant colonies. 
This alone would dispose of the objection of distance, for I pre- 
sume no English colonist would be considered less capable of 
crossing the seas than a Portuguese. But, in fact, for political 
purposes, time is distance; and by this measure, our North 
American Colonies are no further from us than were the northern 
constituencies of Scotland at the date of the Union with that 
country; whilst, with the exception of British Columbia and Van- 
couver’s Island, I suppose no English colony is further from 
London than was California from Washington when first ad- 
mitted as a State, at a time when its representatives travelled 
habitually round Cape Horn. 

But the fact is that colonial representation in an imperial Par- 
liament, though it might be the key to all further reforms in this 
direction which I wish to see realized, is in itself of little value, 
except for the sake of these. ‘The principle which must underlie 
all such reforms in order that they may be fruitful is that of an 
imperial citizenship. Why is it that an American who emigrates 
across the whole breadth of a Continent, from Maine to California, 
finds himself an American citizen still in his new home, as in his 
old, entitled to the same constitutional privileges, subject to the 
same fiscal laws as to the disposal of his produce or the goods 
which he consumes, capable of the same participation in the 
government of his country; whilst an Englishman, landing in 
less than a fortnight on the shores of a British American colony 
to settle there, finds himself practically in a foreign land, unable 
to rely on a single constitutional privilege which he enjoyed 
before ; his produce, if he sends any to the mother country, taxed 
by her at her will, taxed in like manner by any other colony if 
he should send it thither, with the poor consolation, if any, that 
the colony which he inhabits has the power (subject to some 
slight control from the Governor or the Colonial Office) of retaliat- 
ing in like manner against both? Is there any sufficient reason 
in this year 1867, at least, why the Nova Scotian, the Canadian, 
the South African, and the Australian should not be as thoroughly 
an Englishman as the Californian or Oregonian is an American ? 

The curious thing is that this imperial citizenship as to- 
wards foreign countries is not only recognized, but sometimes 
(as Lord Hobart lately pointed out) ridiculously strained. 





It might be said that the only truly foreign countries to the 
Englishman are the colonies of England. Any naturalizeg 
stranger can play the part of an Englishman in defying the 
laws of Turkey; but let the native-born Englishman go to 
Jamaica, and he will find there the most solemnly established 
principles of the Bill of Rights set at naught by a local legislature, 
and a system of martial law set up which is absolutely illegal in 
the mother country. Can these things strengthen the empire ? 
Must they not enfeeble it ? 

Take, again, the case of import duties. Can anything be 
more absurd than a war of tariffs between a mother country 
and its colonies? Yet such a war has been threatened or 
begun in at least three-quarters of the English Colonial Em. 
pire—North America, India, Australia. We are ready to s 
our shoulders over the Australian cry of ‘* Protection to natiye 
industry ” as against the mother country,—and indeed few, if any, 
of our colonies have so little ground for complaining of the 
English tariff as the Australias, whose exports consist almost 
exclusively of raw materials. But it is the mother country which 
has set them an example. If we tax the staples of our colonies 
without their consent for our own purposes, why should not they 
tax ours for their purposes? Admit once the idea of an equal 
citizenship, and such taxation becomes monstrous on both sides, 
Its enormity is veiled in certain cases, as sugar or tobacco, by 
countervailing excises or prohibitions. But why should an English 
farmer see a heavy duty levied without his consent on his produce 
in British ports because it happens to be sugar from Barbadoes, 
rather than corn from Norfolk? Has he not the right to insist 
in this case also that ‘ taxation without representation is tyranny ? 

The truth is that the shreds and patches of the old colonial 
system, under which the colonies were looked upon as simple 
milch cows for the use of the mother country, entitled in return 
to be fed upon certain peculiar privileges, still hang about us. 
We have been so long used to look upon them as mere dependen- 
cies that we can see no other alternative than that of their becom- 
ing independent of us. We cannot realize their true position as 
integral members of the national body,—‘‘ bone of our bone, and 
flesh of our flesh.” This has been the great error of the Man- 
chester school in the Free-‘Trade movement. ‘There may be no 
more reason for protecting the colonial producer than the producer 
of the mother country. But it does not follow that the colonist 
should be treated as a foreigner. [He is an Englishman, and has a 
right to be dealt with as such. 

I have considered the question hitherto from an internal point 
of view only. But it requires also to be considered from an 
external one. If we set on one side pure Crown colonies,—our 
Indian Empire, with its peculiar administration, — and a few 
others, the bulk of our Colonial Empire consists of self-governed 
colonies, eujoying what is termed responsible government. These 
are bound only, we may say, to the mother country and to each 
other in daily practice by the authority of the Crown, exercised in 
the appointment of governors and judges, and through the appellate 
jurisdiction of the Privy Council; for although they are sub- 
ject also to the supreme control of the Parliament of Great Britain 
and Ireland, the example of the successful revolt of the Thirteen 
Colonies of North America shows that this may not safely be over- 
strained. In other words, these colonies occupy towards the United 
Kingdom almost precisely the same position as Scotland and 
Ireland did towards England, before their respective unions with 
it. ‘That condition of things was found unsafe and intolerable; 
can this be perfectly safe and tolerable? You, Sir, think it de- 
sirable that the colonies should be simply allies of the mother 
countries, represented by envoys. But alliances are easy to be 
broken; envoys are easily withdrawn. ‘The very fact of sending 
an envoy who shall stand, as it were, outside of the Imperial 
Government tends to harden each colony into a separate indi- 
viduality, to accustom it to consider its interests as distinct from 
those of the mother country. Let the hour of war come, and who 
shall guarantee our colonial alliances? Already the question has 
actually been mooted of the possible neutrality of the North 
American Colonies in a war with the United States. The neutrality 
of British America!—why, it would be the extinction of 
our carrying trade! And if the neutrality of the Austra- 
lias were to follow, would it be by months or by weeks 
that cash payments at the Bank would be numbered? And 
what is there even now, were a war to break out to- 
morrow, but the mere sentiment of loyalty to hinder such 
a result? Every neutral colony would secure not only im- 
munity from all the horrors of war, but a golden harvest of trade. 
All markets for English produce would fall naturally into the 
neutral colonies’ hands; every branch of English manufacture 
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would spring up within them with magic rapidity under the hands 
of thousands of self-expatriated English workmen. Should we 
have any right to complain? So long as we do not treat our 
colonists as Englishmen, what claim have we that they should act 
as such ? 

If you will allow me space for one more letter, I will then indi- 
cate what would appear to me the best method of admitting the 
colonies to a share in the government of the Empire.—Your 
obedient servant, J. M. L. 

Lincoln’s Inn, January 8, 1867. 


BOOKS. 


——_>—_————. 
A COURSE OF ENGLISH LITERATURE.* 

Ir is rather difficult to do justice to Mr. Hannay’s little book on 
English literature. Written expressly for students in schools and 
evening classes, it is worked out with a thorough reference to its 
purpose, and is a clear, straightforward manual. The author has 
a large knowledge of books, and much sound common sense in 
estimating them. If the criticism of poetry is thin, the treatment 
of history is for the most part broad and vigorous. But the reader 
is perpetually fretted by the recurrence of little jokes in the worst 
taste, and is forced to judge Mr. Hannay out of sight of his style. 
What will the young student gain by being told that if he meets 
a historian who ‘shies personal detail” “ it is almost invariably 
safe to bawl out ‘Pinnock!’” Is it necessary to warn even 
schoolboys against confounding a “ Viking” with “a nautical 
Bill Sykes?” What is the point of telling us that ‘the real 
Waterloo was not Astley’s Waterloo,” to illustrate the necessity of 
serious study? Mr. Hannay should remember his own dictum, 
that ‘‘we go to jokers for their fun, and not for their opinions.” 
Elsewhere he speaks a little contemptuously in quoting a bad joke 
of Hume's, of ‘ what is often absurdly called ‘ the dignity of his- 
tory.’” He is really confounding two distinct things, the dignity 
of history and the dignity of style. To the historian nothing 
that represents a fact is common or unclean. Mr. Hannay’s own 
instance from Matthew of Westminster about Rollo laughing at 
the Virgin’s shift when the people of Chartres hung it out to stop 
his siege, is a case in point where a trivial fact is memorable. 
But Hume’s jest about the difficulty of finding asses in Bristol 
illustrated noting in his narrative, and would scarcely have raised 
a smile in a family circle. Nor is it in the least necessary that 
literature should become ponderous, if such “ brisk freaks of real 
humour” are excluded. There is scarcely a finer epigram in the 
language than that which Gibbon has inserted in his titles of 
chapters, when he speaks of the doctrine of the Logos as “ taught 
in the school of Alexandria, A.C. 300, revealed by the Apostle St. 
John, A.D. 97.” Theargument may be unsound, is, perhaps, dis- 
honest, but it is reason applying facts, and style embalming a dis- 
sertation in a sentence. 

Mr. Hannay’s estimate of Hume strikes us as, on the whole, 
the best passage in his book. He is fully alive to Hume’s want 
of sympathy with religion and enthusiasm, while he was yet 
“sensible externally of the force exerted by religion on a scientific 
man whose business it was to calculate forces.” He explains his 
Toryism very happily as the prejudice of a man who valued 
thought more than he respected law, and who, therefore, saw 
nothing in the Puritans beyond their noisy violence and un- 
philosophical creed. le is right, we believe, in ascribing 
Hume’s popularity to the clear order and artistic simplicity of his 
composition as a whole. But we think he fails to see that this 
simplicity was very much the result of Hume’s profound ignor- 
ance. His work was an absolute retrogression in historical know- 
ledge. Had he only compiled from the standard authors in his 
library, from antiquaries like Camden and Horsley, from lawyers 
such as Coke, from genealogists like Dugdale, and from the histo- 
ries of Milton and Rapin, he could hardly have failed to produce 
avery different work. There are two or three pages in Gibbon 
on English history which display a deeper knowledge than the 
whole first volume of Hume. But the Scotch philosopher shrank 
unblushingly from the labour of consulting original sources. 
Unhappily he dabbled in a few of the more accessible chronicles 
and easily collected facts that could be arranged in harmony with 
his preconceived theory. He had started from the Voltairean 
programme of history, and barbarous tribes, savage soldiers, and 
fanatical monks met him at every page, because he looked for no 
others. Of mixed motives and rival influences, of Roman law 
sending roots into Saxon soil, of Greek philosophy penetrating 
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the Medieval schools, of the vast records, social and political, 
which are stored in Saxon charters and in Domesday Book, Hume 
knew absolutely nothing. Tis simplicity of plan was very much 
like that of the sophist in the ‘* Clouds,” who has substituted Vortex 
for Zeus, and explains away the personal agency of the Gods by a 
vortex which has created the world, which brings the seasons, and 
makes thunder and rain. Hume eliminated God and the saints, 
and substituted a belief in chaos and fermentation. Compare with 
Hume the great popular historian of modern times. Lord Macau- 
lay had many of Hume’s excellencies, and not a few of his faults. 
He had the same incisive common sense, the same French clear- 
ness of style, and a similar narrowness of view where a prejudice 
was concerned. Remembering his /ssays and the first volume of 
his History, it is difficult to think that Macaulay was less capable 
of winnowing facts than Hume. But simply, we believe, from his 
gigantic reading he broke down under sheer mass of acquisition, 
and produced only the most brilliant of chronicles where the world 
expected the most epigrammatic of histories. Knowing the age 
minutely as he knew it, it was difficult, even with his powers of 
style, to avoid garrulousness, and, with his dogmatism, to avoid 
stating evidence. Mr. Hannay’s hatred of the Whig, which he 
scarcely affects to disguise, has led him into some injustice when 
he speaks of him as having no tenderness or generosity, and of his 
fatal ‘‘ stoniness of nature.” Nothing was more alien to Lord 
Macaulay’s character than the rant which Mr. Carlyle and Mr. 
Kingsley have made fashionable. But his syinpathies were strong 
and deep when his judgment guided them. Belonging to the 
generation of the Regency, he was the first man who praised the 
Puritans, and is perhaps still the only man out of Ulster who 
ever cordially loved William III. 

We pass by with some regret Mr. Hannay’s wise and apprecia- 
tive review of our greatest modern historian, Sir Francis Palgrave, 
to notice the criticisms on poetry. They are founded on wide 
reading, though Mr. Hannay follows Lord Macaulay in one curious 
little mistake, when he speaks of not being ‘‘ in at the death of the 
Blatant Beast” in the Faery Queen. The Blatant Beast never 
does die, at least in the cantos that have come down tous. Gene- 
rally Mr. Hannay’s comments strike us as most happy when they 
are least definite. He seizes the broad features, but from want of 
attention, we think, slurs or misses the more delicate shades of 
character. ‘Take, for instance, the criticism on Paradise Lost. 
The attentive study of it, Mr. Hannay says, “ is not amusement, 
it is something better. And it should be deliberately approached 
as something better. ‘Then will the strain on the attention be 
found to be an exercise of the soul. That austere gravity of style, 
pious earnestness, plus classical finish, will create the taste for its 
own beauties. There is, in fact, without exaggeration, a pleasure 
to be derived from Paradise Lost, like that which is felt in 
thunderstorms or in angry seas, or felt by one who has gained a 
lofty height, and is for the time raised above his usual equability 
of feeling. But this, though the characteristic, is not the only 
pleasure to be found in our great epic. All the human 
interest of the play is most exquisitely worked up, and it is a 
beautiful study to observe with regard to those descriptions of 
Paradise which form such a beautiful background to the figures 
of our two ancestors how they are executed. Compare them 
with later poets, and see with what severity, quiet, and finish of 
expression so much descriptive charm is compatible.” We cor- 
dially agree with Mr. Hannay as to the higher atmosphere in 
which Milton seems to dwell. Not even Dante’s eyes were more 
purged from all earthly film. We agree, further, that the descrip- 
tions of Paradise have an inexpressible charm of serene yet homely 
loveliness, like the Sabbath quiet of an English landscape in 
summer. But we demur entirely as to the human interest. 
Rather the poet seems to us to have dwelt among principalities 
and powers, in the light of Gotl’s throne and in the lurid gloom of 
hell, till his eyes had lost the sense of form and colour as they 
exist on earth,—of distance and of gradation. Michelet has said with 
some truth that Satan is the only hero of Paradise Lost. In fact, 
Milton’s Puritanic education disqualified him for appreciating men 
and women as they are. Everything to him was either holiness 
or sin, and the passion of Othello, the wit of Beatrice, the earnest 
irresolution of Hamlet, the love of Romeo, were as much outside 
the real business of life to men with immortal souls as they 
could have been to St. Francis or St. Dominic. Culture and 
classical training a little corrected this tendency, but it grew 
upon him with age, and even when he wrote, as a young man, the 
brothers in Comus, secking a sister, had discoursed philosophy, 
and Samson Agonistes, the great humorous giant of Jewish legend, 
had been turned into a penitent sinner and militant saint. 





As for Adam and Eve, they are nothing more than lay figures, 
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about whom certain discourses and incidents are grouped. 
Miss Hannah More, with a happy instinct for the grotesque, took 
them as the models for Coelebs and Lucilla. They are outside 
human emotions till they sin, and the Fall seems to be more an 
inexplicable fatality than a sequence from temptation and character. 

We will just add that though we do not think Mr. Hannay’s 
book the best that could be written or as good as_ he could write, 
we consider its plan very good, and we know of no better manual 
for half-educated persons, who want a short guide to the study of 
English literature. 





MR. TUPPER AS ARTIST.* 

Tue many admirers of our great proverbial poet ought to know 
that in this gorgeous new edition of his Proverbial Philosophy he 
appears before us in a new character,—as designer, as well as poet. 
In three separate instances, each of them individually worthy of 
more study than all the host of other illustrations by common 
artists who are not poets, Martin Farquhar Tupper has trans- 
lated his own sublime conceptions from written verse into the 
poetry of form. In so doing he is competing with no unknown 
men. Gustave Doré himself, in a frontispiece on which we need 
not pronounce any greater praise than that it is thoroughly 
Tupperian in style and conception, though in sublimity not 
nearly up to the level of Mr. Tupper’s own designs, is 
amongst the multitude of rival designers; but Gustave Doré, 
though he has evidently deeply studied Tupper, cannot be expected 
to rise with his theme so high as the poet who inspired him. 
Gustave Doré’s frontispiece presents us with a large book called 
Tabulae Proverbiorum, before which a picturesque bearded figure 
in a Spanish hat is kneeling in profound study, carrying in his 
left hand apparently one of those bags pendant from the end of 
a wand which are used in churches for collecting money out of 
pews inaccessible to the ordinary length of the human arm. A 
lady behind him has a similar instrument, from which we may 
suppose that a collection for a cheap edition of the Proverbial 
Philosophy is impending. On each side of the Tubulae Pro- 
verbiorum stand figures in white, the one holding a cross, the 
other evidently angelic, with a highly developed pair of wings 
rising very perpendicularly out of her shoulders, a drawn sword 
in her left hand, downcast eyes, and an expression as of satiety 
caused by eau sucrée on her amiable countenance, such, indeed, as 
we have observed to follow excessive indulgence in the Proverbial 
Philosophy. A formidable dragon is rather tamely wriggling at 
her feet. In the background of the picture various sinister forms 
of dismal aspect appear to be crouching in, or retreating into, the 
outer darkness, forms which seem to represent in some obscure way 
the heathen for whose benefit the impending collection is, perhaps, 
to be made by the Spanish gentleman and lady aforesaid, —the only 
difficulty being that there seem to be no pews from which to collect. 
It is impossible that the dark-faced and uncomfortable audience in 
the background can be supposed to possess cash. ‘They are quite the 
other sort of people, the ‘‘ objects” of collections ; and wesuppose 
a meeting-house must be imagined somewhere in the background, 
to whom the spectacle of this large work on ‘“‘ Proverbs,” and the 
sated angel guarding it, and the dragon at her feet, can be shown 
with satisfactory results to the pendant money bags referred to. 
The angel is a great creation. Doré has steeped her smile in the 
Proverbial Philosophy till the very heart of ‘Tupper seems to have 
passed into those parted lips. 

But if M. Doré has done more justice to Mr. Tupper than we 
could have expected of a Frenchman,—so much indeed, that we 
may forgive him the obscure allegorical elements and the unworked- 
out suggestion of the wands with pendant money-bags,—he can- 
not of course be expected to interpret Mr. Tupper as that great 
mind interprets itself. ‘The first of his own designing is the illus- 
tration on page 5 to the beautiful and original metaphor which 
his own genius has suggested for the “* Words of wisdom” :— 


‘ They be chance pearls, flung among the rocks by the sullen waters of 
Oblivion, 
Which Diligence loveth to gather, and hang round the neck of 
Memory ; 
They be white-winged seeds of happiness, wafted from the islands of 
the blessed, 
Which Thought carefully tendeth in the kindly garden of the heart.” 


Mr. Tupper has conceived for us, in illustration of these remark- 
able words, a magnificent scene of lonely grandeur,—a gloomy 
tarn,—the Waters of Oblivion,—enclosed by black and almost per- 
pendicular rocks, down which a waterfall rushes in a thread of 
light, bringing, no doubt, the pearls into the Waters of Oblivion 
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which Diligence gathers on its shores. Perhaps airs from the 
same quarter waft the white-winged seeds of happiness from 
the islands of the blessed which Thought tends in the “kindly 
garden of the heart,” for there seems a slight tendency to 
islands of the blessed in the distance. On this side of the Waters 
of Oblivion,—Diligence, stripped to the waist, is kneeling with 
the string of pearls,—very big ones,—a little too like the monster 
paste pearls,—in her hand, which she stretches out towards 
Memory, seated in a cloud of glory, a little above the tarn, 
We are rather puzzled, however, to know why Memory’s principal 
feature is not so much her neck as her legs, especially her right 
leg, of which Mr. ‘Tupper bas displayed the whole naked force to 
view. Indeed she is kicking out with it, as though she wished 
Diligence to observe it, and garter it with the pearls, while with 
her right hand she points upwards towards the source of the 
Waterfall. Perhaps Mr. Tupper wishes to teach us that Memory, 
though she can sit on a cloud of glory, must use her earthly powers 
of motion industriously before she can be thus glorified ;—such 
are the homely lessons Mr. Tupper is always teaching us. The 
pearls, the true honour, are reserved for the well developed leg of 
Memory after all, though the poet intended it for her neck. Mr. 
Tupper “taketh no pleasure in any man’s leg,” but in Memory’s 
leg he evidently takes a pardonable pride. 

On p. 38 Mr. Tupper has made a grand design for the verses 
on the ** Dream of Ambition ” :— 
“T left the happy fields that smile around the village of Content, 

And sought with wayward feet the torrid desert of Ambition. 

Long time, parched and weary, I travelled that burning sand, 

And the hooded basilisk and adder were strewed in my way for palms; 

Black scorpions thronged mo round, with sharp uplifted stings, 

Seeming to mock me as I ran; (then I guessed it was a dream,— 

But life is oft so like a dream, we kuow not where we are.) 

So I toiled on, doubting in myself, up a steep gravel cliff, 

Whose yellow summit shot up far into the brazen sky ; 

And quickly, I was wafted to the top, as upon unseen wings 

Carrying me upward like a leaf: (then I thought it was a dream,— 

Yet life is oft so like a dream, we know not where we are.) 

So I stood on the mountain, and behold! before me a giant pyramid, 

And I clomb with eager haste its high and difficult steps; 

For I longed, like another Belus, to mount up, yea, to heaven, 

Nor sought I rest until my feet had spurned the crest of earth. 


Then I sat on my granite throne under the burning sun, 

And the world lay smiling beneath me, but I was wrapt in flames ; 

(And I hoped, in glimmering consciousness, that all this torture was a 
dream,— 

Yot life is oft so like a dream, we know not where we are.) 

And anon, as I sat scorching, the pyramid shuddered to its root, 

And I felt the quarried mass leap from its sand foundations : 

Awhile it tottered and tilted, as raised by invisible levers,— 

(And now my reason spake with me; I knew it was a dream: 

Yet I hushed that whisper into silence, for I hoped to learn of wisdom, 

By tracking up my truant thoughts, whereunto they might lead.) 

And suddenly, as rolling upon wheels, adown the cliff it rushed, 

And I thought, in my hot brain, of the Muscovites’ icy slope,” 


It is difficult to say whether the poem or the illustration is the 
grander. In the latter Mr. Tupper has just reached the top of 
his pyramid. Forked tongues of fire are leaping up at him. Be- 
fore him is the ocean, with the sun’s (or moon’s) half dise lingering 
above the horizon, a distant ship in relief against it, and between 
the sea and the rushing pyramid lie some of the fields belonging to 


| the happy village of Content,—which the pyramid is destined to 


plough up, and then, as we know, to rush into ‘‘ the foaming, wild 
Atlantic,” on its way through “ the pavement of the sea” to ‘ the 
bolted doors of hell,” which it batters in. ‘The picture is indeed 
grandly conceived. ‘The setting sun prefigures the setting sun of 
Ambition; the pyramid in full career towards the Atlantic, with Mr. 
Tupper’s exultant figure—“sharp-set,” as Charles Lamb said of the 
men who dined at the top of St. Paul’s—at the summit, and with its 
track of devouring flames in the rear, gives us a full conception of 
the grandeur of Mr. 'Tupper’s dreams,—dreams such as even his 
verse could not adequately give us,—dreams such as make even the 
sleep of that great man seem more glorious than the vigilance 
of lesser intellects. When others dream of being run away 
with by a modest gig, or at most by those tabular quadru- 
peds, which the spirit-rappers often represent as ‘‘taking” a 
chair or stool, at an easy gallop, Mr. Tupper in his dreams gets 
astride of the oldest, heaviest, and mightiest monument of human 
labour, and dashes upon it with a train of flame into the Atlantic, 
and through the floor of the Atlantic through the bolted doors of 
hell. And you see in the picture that it is not Mr. Tupper who 
is going thus to hell, but only his attenuated, sleeping imagina- 
tion. It is the intellectual ghost, the phantom only, of Mr. 
Tupper who crowns that pyramid. There stands a mere shadowy 
form in the act of ‘‘hushing the whisper” that it is but a dream 
‘into silence,” because he hopes ‘‘ to learn of wisdom by tracking 
up his truant thoughts, whereunto they might lead.” ‘There is a 
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dramatic “‘hist!” in the very attitude of that Tupperian shade 
on the top of the pyramid, a determination to run this freak of a 
mighty imagination to earth, without awakening the closed eyes 
of the Tupperian reason. 
Perhaps, however, the grandest of the Tupperian conceptions is 
the picture of Destiny on p. 53 :— 
«And ceaselessly, like Lapland swarms, that miserable crowd sped along 
To the mist-involved banks of a dark and sullen river. 
There saw I, midway in the water, standing a giant fisher, 
And he held many lines in his hand, and they called him Iron Destiny. 
So I tracked those subtle chains, and each held one among the multi- 


tude: 
Then I understood what hindered, that they rested not in their path: 
For the fisher had sport in his fishing, and drew in his lines con- 


tinually, 
And the new-born babe, and the aged man, were dragged into that 


dark river : 
And he pulled all those myriads along, and none might rest by the 


Til many, for sheer weariness, were eager to plunge into the drown- 

ing stream.” 

‘Tron Destiny,” who is lugging the multitudes into the river, 
isascowling, grimy, and gaunt giant, with a crown, standing in the 
water, and fishing his human victims by myriads into the water, in- 
stead of, like other fishermen, out of it. Mr. ‘Tupper has made us see 
in that black angler’s face that his sport does not consist in the skill 
with which he baits his line, for apparently the lines are all fastened 
to the victims before he begins his fishing, but only in the exercise 
of the main force which lugs such enormous crowds into the river. 
Mr. Tupper suggests in fact,--though he draws a line-fisher, not 
a net-fisher,—both by the minuteness, helplessness, and hosts of the 
victims and the expression of brute force in the face of the fisher, 
rather a shrimper of men than a fisher of men in this glorious 
design. ‘Iron Destiny” lugging on men to their destruction as a 
shrimper scours up his shrimps, and with a certain cannibalistic 
expression in the glare of his eyes, as if he were contemplating 
breakfasting on them, is evidently Mr. Tupper’s conception. ad 
Mr. ‘Tupper designed all the illustrations, instead of only three, 
the book would have been doubled in value. But the other artists 
fall sadly short of the sublime level of the Proverbial Philosophy. 





LYRA ELEGANTIARUM.* 
Tuts is a nearly perfect collection of English poetry of the draw- 
ing-room, and though we cannot honestly admire that poetry as 
Mr. Locker does, we can most honestly admire this volume of Mr. 
Locker’s. ‘There are men in England, and men of no mean criti- 
cal power, to whom short polished poems, shining with point, 
glistening with epigram, bright with lively turns of expression, or 
rounded, though minute, thoughts are infinitely grateful, taste like 
good wine, are exciting as sparkling music. We have no quarrel 
with their taste, any more than with the taste of a man who loves 
Béranger more than Shelley, who can praise a quick waltz above 
Beethoven, or deliberately prefer the lighter champagnes to the 
best brand of Chateau Margaux. Lis is a pure and a high taste, 
according to his idiosyacracy, and no man has the right to protest 
that one idiosyncracy is higher than another. If he prefers the 


violin to the organ, he is preferring an instrument feeble indeed 


as an exponent of the most solema thoughts of the greatest com- 
posers, but with a wider range of expression, and an infinitely 
deeper hold over the multiform sympathies of the great majority 
of mankind. Men who could hardly appreciate Shakespeare, 
except as dramatist, who would, if they spoke out, contemn Words- 
worth, and who yield to Tennyson only a half hesitating allegiance, 
will delight in this volume, and they will be delighting in good 
things. Mr. Locker, himself a poet of society, has the taste for 
such poetry of a true epicure, of the man to whom one bite of a 
good dish is not only as pleasant as a meal, but even pleasanter, 
but who never mistakes a confectioner’s extred for a dish. Ile has 
defined his own self-imposed limits thus :— 

“In his judgment genuine vers de société and vers doccasion should be 
short, elegant, refined, and fanciful, not seldom distinguished by chastened 
sentiment, and often playful. The tone should not be pitched high; it 
should bs idiomatic, and rather in the conversational key ; the rhythm 
should be crisp and sparkling, and the rhyme frequent and never 
forced, while the entire poem should be marked by tasteful moderation, 
high finish, and completeness ; for, however trivial the subject-matter 
may be, indeed rather in proportion to its triviality, subordination to 
the rules of composition and perfection of execution should be strictly 
enforced.” 

Would it not be as accurate to say he has tried to include 
every verse which would please a cultivated woman if read to 
her in a drawing-room full of other women ?—for if so, scarcely 
anything in the Janguage nutty, and short, and appetizing, 
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has escaped him, and scarcely anything has pleased his palate 
which is not thoroughly good. With fine discrimination he 
has rejected everything which strikes any chord of deeper feel- 
ing, whether of pleasure, or pride, or suffering, but has dismissed 
no specimen of pleasant expression, whether its merit be wit, 
or suddenness of thought, or gentleness of feeling —we can- 
not find another phrase—or curiosa felicitas of form. He does 
not exclude Cowper's “ Battle of the Nose and Eyes,” an exqui- 
site example of purely humoristic verse ; or Herrick’s verse on a 
Bracelet,” which is a mere conceit ; or Lovelace on ‘“ Inconstancy,” 
which is a melodious joke; or Lord Dorset’s love letter from 
the sea, which is a string of delicate puns; or Prior's little 
“* Address to Nancy,” perhaps the most perfect specimen of album 
verses ever written, except Hood’s “I’m Not a Single Man ;” or 
his translation of ‘‘ Anima Vagula Blandula,” perhaps the lightest 
good one made—there must be a hundred altogether ;—or Can- 
ning’s ‘* Needy Kuife-grinder,” sharpest and slightest of political 
squibs; or Brough’s ‘ Nelly,” tenderest and lightest song ever 
addressed to a child, yet which stirs fathers as more solemn music 
cannot ; or Mahoney’s * Bells of Shandon,” the only nonsense 
verses which inspire melancholy and mirth together; or Lord 
Byron's best drinking song, or Blomfield’s proposal in verse, 
or an epigram of Sheridan’s; or Landor’s Horatian verses, half 
epigram, half feeling,—he excludes nothing that is good and 
bright, and—let us say our own say, and not other people’s—just 
alittle thin. Ie does not even reject a mere rhymed repartee: 
like this :— 
“Lord Erskine, on woman presuming to rail, 

Calls a wife ‘a tin canister tied to one’s tail ;’ 

And fair Lady Anne, while the subject he carries on, 

Seems hurt at his Lordship’s degrading comparison. 

But wherefore degrading ? consider'd aright, 

A canister’s polish'd, and useful, and bright: 

And should dirt its original purity hide, 

That's the fault of the puppy to whom it is tied ;” 


or a mere pun like this, on Miss Ellen Tree, 


“On this Tree if a nightingale settles and sings, 
The Tree will return her as good as she brings ;” 


or Sir John Harrington's eternally quoted epigram, 


“Treason doth never prosper—What's the reason ? 
If it doth prosper, none dare call it treason ;” 


or a mere rhymed compliment, like this of Matthew Prior, 


“With virtue such as yours had Eve been arm’d, 
In vain the fruit had blush’d, the serpent charm‘d, 
Nor had our bliss by penitence been bought, 
Nor had frail Adam fall'n, nor Milton wrote.” 


Least of all does he reject the true vers de société, the pointed, 
sparkling bit of gilded brass, of which this is perhaps as perfect 
and as meaningless a specimen as we are likely to find :— 


“What 1s A Woman Like? 
“A woman is like to—but stay— 
What a woman is like, who can say ? 
There is no living with or without one — 
Love bites like a fly, 
Now an ear, now an eye, 
Buz, buz, always buzzing about one, 
When she’s tender and kind 
She is like, to my mind 
(And Fanny was so, I remember), 
She's like to—O dear! 
She's as good, very near, 
As a ripe melting peach in September. 
If she laugh, and she chat, 
Play, joke, and all that, 
And with smiles and good humour she meet mo, 
She's like a rich dish 
Of venison or fish, 
That cries from the table, ‘ Como, eat me !’ 
But she'll plague you, and vex you, 
Distract and perplex you ; 
False-hearted and ranging, 
Unsettled and changing, 
What, then, do you think she is like? 
Like a sand? like a rock? 
Like a wheel ? like a clock ? 
Ay, a clock that is always at strike. 
Her head's like the island folks tell on, 
Which nothing but monkeys can dwell on ; 
Her heart's like a lemon—so nice 
She carves for each lover a slice ; 
In truth she's to me, 
Like the wind, like the sea, 
Whose raging will hearken to no man; 
Like a mill, like a pill, 
Like a flail, like a whale, 
Like an ass, like a glass 
Whose image is constant to no man ; 
Like a shower, like a flower, 
Like a fly, like a pie, 
Like a pea, like a flea, 
Like a thief, like—in brief, 
She’s like nothing on earth—but a woman!” 
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He despises nothing, so it be good of its own kind, fit for des.gtrt | 
rather than for dinner. Mr. Locker's taste seems to us, who fike | 
not vers de société as he does, nearly perfect ; we have skimmed | 
his book with deliberate intent to find a poor poem, or one out- | 
side his own definition of his own intention, and have found only | 
one which meets both our requirements. This is excessively poor, 
strained, and unpoetical, and so far as it touches any chord at all, 
touches one far too deep for a collection of drawing-room verse :— 
“Tue Upas IN MaryBone Lang. 

“ A tree grew in Java, whose pestilent rind 
A yenom distill‘d of the deadliest kind ; 
Tho Dutch sent their felons its juices to draw, 
And who return’d safe, pleaded pardon by law. 
“ Face-mufiled, the culprits crept into the vale, 
Advancing from windward to ‘scape the death-gale ; ; 
How few the reward of their victory earn’d, 
For ninety-nine perish'd for one who return‘d! 
“* Britannia this Upas-tree bought of Mynheer, 
Remov'd it through Holland, and planted it here ; 
’Tis now a stock plant, of the genus wolf’s-bane, 
And one of them blossoms in Marybone Lane. 
‘The house that surrounds it stands first in a row, 
Two doors, at right angles, swing open below ; 
And the children of misery daily steal in, — 
And the poison they draw we denominate Gin. 
“« There enter the prude, and the reprobate boy, 
The mother of grief, and the daughter of joy, 
The serving-maid slim, and the serving-man stout, 
They quickly steal in, and they slowly reel out. 
‘‘Surcharged with the venom, some walk forth erect, 
Apparently baffling its deadly effect ; 
But, sooner or later, the reckoning arrives, 
And ninety-nine perish for one who survives. 
“They cautious advance with slouch’d bonnet and hat, 
They enter at this door, they go out at that; 
Some bear off their burthen with riotous glee, 
But most sink, in sleep at the foot of the tree. 
“ Tax, Chancellor Van, the Batavian to thwart, 
This compound of crime, at a guinea a quart; 
Let Gin fetch, per bottle, the price of champagne, 
And hew down the U pas in Marybone Lane.” 
Let us give a parody which we once heard at a supper table, 
which is unfortunately in praise of the upas tree, but which is 
infinitely more like a real vers de socicté than James Smith’s 
production :— 
‘*O Gin! it is a blessed thing, 
Beloved from pole to pole, 
To Tanqueray the praise be given, 
Who sent the creamy gin from heaven 
That slides into my soul.” 
Collins’s ‘‘Golden Farmer” is scarcely within the true limit, 
though the words are jocular, any more than Kingsley’s ‘‘ Merry 
Brown Hares” would be, at least it is not so now, whatever 
they were when they were written. 

This is, however, almost hypercriticism. The simple truth is 
that Mr. Locker has rifled the poets of such sweetnesses as they 
had fit for dessert, until he has searcely left one to be collected by 
those who come after him. Many a one known to the student is 
of course omitted, as being tainted with the coarseness, which oddly 
enough, and yet naturally, was once a marked feature in drawing- 
room poetry. One such, of Sheridan’s, which Mr. Locker would 
not quite like to read aloud in a drawing-room, has been by acci- 
dent retained, but of omissions we can, except in Shakespeare, 
recollect at this moment only one. Surely Southey’s lines on love 
beginning, ** They sin who tell us love can die,” belong, on any 
fair sketch of its design, to this collection, and would honour it ? | 
On the whole, however, this collection will be a pleasure ‘to a 
whole generation of drawing-room talkers, and remind graver men 
of many beauties scattered among our poetry which they have 
scarcely remembered, perhaps awake in them the perception of | 
qualities to which they have been blind. It is diflicult to us, for | 
example, to ? preciate Praed, but it would be more difficult to 
find in English lighter, sunnier fun than “The Letter of Advice:”— 

“If he wears a top-boot in his wooing, 
If he comes to you riding a cob, 
he talks of his baking or brewing, 
If he puts up his feet on the hob, 
1e ever drinks port after dinner, 
li his brow or his breeding is low, 





} 


If 
If | 


If he calls himself ‘ Thompson ’ or * Skinner,’— 
J My own Araminta, say ‘No!’ 
“Tf he studies the news in the papers 


While you are preparing the tea, 


If he talks of the damps or the vapours 
While moonlight lies soft on the sea, 





If he’s sleepy while you are capricious, 
4 he has not a musical ‘Oh!’ 
1¢ does not call Werther deliciows,— 
My own Araminta, say ‘No !" 


if 





“Tf he ever sets foot in the City 
Among the stockbrokers and Jews, 
If ho has not a heart full of pity, 
If he don’t stand six feet in his shoes, 
If his lips are not redder than roses, 
If his hands-are not whiter than snow, 
If ho has not the model of noses,— 
My own Araminta, say ‘ No!’ 
“If he speaks of a tax or a duty, 
If he does not look grand on his knees, 
If he’s blind to a landscape of beauty, 
Hills, valleys, rocks, waters, and trees, 
Ii he dotes not on desolate towers, 
If he likes not to hear the blast blow, 
If he knows not the language of flowers,— 
My own Araminta, say ‘No!’ 


“ Don’t listen to tales of his bounty, 

Don’t hear what they say of his birth, 

Don't look at his seat in the county, 
Don't calculate what he is worth ; 

But give him a theme to write verse on, 
And see if he turns out his toe ; 

If he’s only an excellent person, — 
My own Araminta, say ‘ No!” 





NODDEBO PARSONAGE.* 
Tue true Danish humour, the humour to which in its highest 
form Andersen has accustomed us, has seldom been exhibited in a 
more delightful form than in this fascinating little story of Henrik 
Scharling’s, translated into most simple and classical English,— 
the book is disfigured, however, with a host of bad misprints, 
due to careless “‘ reading,”—by the translator of the Guardian. The 
Danish humour differs from the English in being the humour of a 
simple and less reserved kind of character, and from the German 
in a more masculine command over the soft fibres of the moral 
sentiments. In the German literature, at least in dealing with the 
emotions and sentiments of grown-up people, and wherever it 
goes beyond the period of childhood, there is always something 
too relaxed and gelatinous for true humour. Even Goethe is 
mawkish where true art would suggest a slightly satirical treat- 
ment of the softer sentiments; and where Andersen, who is equally 
sentimental at heart, would, in his mode of expression, be ironical. 
The stronger practical bent of the Danish character, perhaps the 
hardy adventurousuess which it has inherited from its piratical 
descent, has given a very favourable turn to its literary genius 
in delineating sentiment, which it does in a manner to unite 
the German frankness and simplicity with the English man- 
liness and self-control. ‘There is no German mawkishness about 
the Danish sentiment, and no English tone of artificial reserve ; 
but on the contrary, a playful humour and simplicity of candour 
which gives an effect inexpressibly charming to its confessions. 
The little story before us is merely the account of a few days 
spent by a Copenhagen student with his two elder brothers at a 
country parsonage, with the daughters of which these brothers had 
fallen in love. ‘he young gentleman, who is brimful of a simple 
and pleasant vanity, goes there under the impression that his 
brothers are confirmed old bachelors, and that he himself is a con- 
quering hero, whose only difliculty it is to choose between the 
many delightful girls of his acquaintance, all or any of whom 
would be sure to return, and much more than return, his prefer- 
ence, if only he could decide positively on feeling a preference at 
all. The boy’s perfect simplicity and hearty vanity are made the 
literary camera obscura on the field of which, the elder brothers, 
the sisters at the parsonage, the clergyman and his wife, and 
the little events of the Christmas visit, are seen and sketched; 
and certainly no literary medium could give a livelier or 
more perfect unity to the little picture. The characters in 
| themselves are all distinct, and the slight misconceptions which 
| our boyish hero forms of them in the blindness of his own pro- 
found, but on the whole unselfish, self-satisfaction, are seen 
clearly by the reader, just as they would be seen if such a lad 
had told the story to another with his own mouth. Pleasant 
vanity is oftena most effective literary instrument. It enlivens all 
it touches with a charming pictorial egotism, and gives a definite 
point of sight to every social effect that very much enhances the 
distinctness of the picture. Such is the supposed or imputed 
vanity of the young narrator of the Christmas story at Néddebo 
Parsonage, and a more agreeable specimen of literary vanity we 
have scarcely ever met with. It is just suilicient to give a sparkle 
and gaiety to the story, and not sufficient to hide the real traits of 
the other characters. Nicolai, the Copenhagen student in ques- 
tion, who is supposed to tell the story, first introduces to us his two 
brothers, —Christopher, the ** candidate of theolo; zy,” aged twenty- 
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four, who is nicknamed * the Old Man,” from his grave, medita- 
tive, and deliberative ways; and Frederick, the young lawyer, 
nicknamed ‘‘ Corpus Juris,” from his profession. Both these young 
gentlemen are adinirably delineated, and yet treated as mere per- 
manent phenomena of Nicolai’s personal horizon,—the important 
facts, as it were, of his own domestic life. In the same way, 
again, the two girls at the parsonage are portrayed also,—always 
with relation to the great question of all, which of them shall be 
honoured by the offer of Nicolai’s hand. Great is his astonish- 
ment when he finds, on nearing Néddebo Parsonage, from the coach- 
man of the carriage sent to meet them at the train, that the clergy- 
man is married, and has two pretty daughters, of whose existence 
his brothers have never told him. But it only confirms his im- 
pression that all the gallantry and social vivacity of his family is 
concentrated in himself, its youngest member :— 


“This intelligence flung me into a most confused state of uneasiness 
and joy, for I have long since remarked a strange peculiarity that I have, 
which I almost faney is characteristic of my disposition, namely, that I 
fall in love with all the young girls whom I see. I have sometimes 
heard others say that the reason why they remained unmarried, was be- 
cause they could not find any one to suitthem. That is astonishing! 
It is quite the opposite with mo, therefore if I remain unmarried, the 
reason will be because they all suit me so well that I cannot determine 
which to select. If I should choose one, I should be setting aside ten 
others whom I like quite as much. Hence, it is actually a relief to me 
to hear that any of these damsels have become betrothed, for that, at 
least, reduces the number for me to choose among. But what avails 
that? It is exactly like the Hydra’s head—for one young girl of my 
acquaintance who marries, I get introduced to ten others, and my dis- 
tress is as great as ever. I am often fearful lest in the end it should 
fare with me like Burydan’s ass, especially as Corpus Juris declares that 
Ihave many qualities in common with that same ass. Once I confided 
my uneasiness on this point to the Old Man, as we were walking home 
arm in arm one night from a ball, on arriving at which I had not known 
asingle lady, but before I left I was in love with every one without 
exception ; the Old Man, however, consoled me by saying I might make 
my mind quite easy ; in the course of time I should find out who was to 
be the fortunate fair one. I have, therefore, comforted myself with the 
thought, that I shall not pass my Embeds-examen for five years. But 
here was I going to make the acquaintance of two young girls, and it 
‘was naturally to be supposed that my disquietude should increase ten- 
fold. Nevertheless, on the other hand, a secret voice whispered within 
me, ‘Comfort yourself, Nicolai, the time has come for all your anxiety 
to end; what you are now about to see is so charming that it will exceed 
all you have hitherto beheld—what you have long sought for, and sought 
for in vain, you shall now find—all your doubts shall cease.’ ” 


Still more lively is Nicolai’s delineation of his day-dream, or rather 
waking-dream, before he goes to sleep on the first night of his 
arrival at NOddebo,—when he has quite made up his mind that, 
as soon as he has passed his final examination, he will offer to one 
of the daughters at the parsonage, but has not yet determined to 
which. A fresher and more humorous version of the old story of 
Alnaschar and his basket of glass, or the girl with the milk can, 
we have not read for a long time :— 


“What pleasant people they were here, from the very first moment 
they had received me, as if I had been a son of the house; no doubt 
they also had an idea that I wish to marry into the family. The cler- 
gyman himself had even told me that I ought to do so; it is true, he 
had said so in jest, but Ae nuge ad seria ducunt: the day would come 
when it would,be in earnest. Without knowing it, the clergyman had 
spoken like a prophet. But four of five long years must intervene, for 
I will not engage myself as a student, I am determined upon that point ; 
during these years I will work, work with all my might, then will come 
the reward. I will pass my examination in the summer-time, not at 
Christmas, for summer is, after all, the best period of the year to betroth 
oneself. As soon as ever I have got over the examination, I will start 
that same day at half-past two o'clock by rail for Roskilde. No, by the 


qualities, and how much is fun, is an admirable picture. Nor is 
the painting of the two girls,—the still, tranquil conversation of 
the elder, and the lively, mischievous character of the younger, 
less fascinating. Slight as is the character of the art, we have not 
seen a truer work of art for many years than Henrik Scharling’s 
story of country life in Denmark. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


The Dublin Review. This really remarkable publication has reached 
its fifteenth number, and has attracted less attention out of Ireland than 
it deserves. It is, we imagine, the only journal published in England 
in which the most extreme Ultramontane doctrines are unflinchingly 
upheld. In a recent number it explained and defended Mariolatry in a 
style which would have delighted the Pope, who is about to decree that 
the Assumption of the Virgin is a dogma of the Catholic Church, and iu 
this one it defends the Inquisition as a necessary instrument for resist- 
ing the spread of Manichwism, which in the Middle Ages, it says, 
threatened Europe with a revival of Paganism. The writer argues that 
the severity of that body was due to the action of the secular power, but 
claims, nevertheless, for the Church the right to “chastise and im- 
prison ” heretics, to compel Kings to extirpate heresy, and to declare all 
persons failing to attend Mass on certain specified days guilty of heresy. 
What could the greatest tyrant want more? The writer, as usual with 
his class, makes much of the demon worship, or rather revolt against 
all creeds, which undoubtedly prevailed in corners of Europe in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, as it prevails now in most Mohammedan 
countries, and gives ready credence to the worst stories of horetics; but 
he totally omits to notice that the savage severity which, as he thinks, 
was justified by these crimes was also practised against Jows, Moors, 
and, in many places, simple reformers. In his heart he thinks one 
heretic just as bad as another, but then why dilate so much upon the 
crimes of the Albigenses? The political tone of the /teview may be 
gathered from the following striking paragraph:—‘“ The Revolution 
has succeeded in alienating the monarchies from the Church. So much 
the worse for the monarchies. The real strength of the Church at this 
moment is that her support is altogether invisible and inscrutable; and 
that so this age is doomed to witness another terrific illustration of the 
difference that Providence draws between policy and faith. It is a safe 
thing to say that it is much more likely Louis Napoleon may dic a 
lunatic in Bicétre, and his son be a humble student of Propaganda ten 
years hence; that Victor Emanuel may, in his last sad shabby days, 
become a colonel of Cossacks, and his kingdom, now apparently so com- 
pact and complete, be smashed, like a nut in the nut-crackers, into 
smaller principalities than Parma, ruled by stricter governments than 
Modena ; that Mazzini may die by the dagger of his most intimate asso- 
ciate, and Garibaldi, smitten by a miracle of grace, some day suddenly 
abandon Caprera for La Trappe. It is much more probable that any 
one or all of these eminently improbable things should happen, than 
that any single one of the speculations which at present prevail in the 
world with regard to the forthcoming fate of the Papacy should turn 
out to be true.” Even the Ultramontanist ventures to sentence Gari- 
baldi only to conversion. 

Curiosities of Clocks and Watches from the Earliest Times, By E. J. 
Wood. (Bentley.)—A very readable account of most of the celebrated 
clocks and watches in the world, interspersed with anecdotes of every 
kind connected with watchmaking. The book would have been more 
perfect had it contained a scientific account, however condensed, of the 
manufacture of clocks and watches ; but still it is what it professes to be, 
a collection of and about them. The most costly watch ever made in the 
world was, it is said, constructed for the Sultan Abdul Medjid in 1844, 





bye, the examination will not be finished until four o'clock. Very well, 
then I will take the evening train at seven, and at eight o'clock I shall 
be at Roskilde. There I shall procure a horse, and have such a splendid 
ride in the calm summer evening along Roskilde Fiord. I may ride slowly | 
at first, in a pensive mood, but when I approach the Parsonage, I shal | 
set off at a gallop. The thundering of my horse’s hoofs will wens | 
everybody to the door. I shall spring from my steed, and relate how I 

havo succeeded, and then I shall say—alas! what I was to say I never | 
was able to reflect upon properly, for every time I came so far my | 
thoughts reverted to Roskilde, where I mounted my horse, and again | 
went riding along the lake till I reached the Parsonage, and flung myself 
from my saddie; then back I came to Roskilde, and thus I kept riding 


backwards and forwards, and jumping upon, and springing off, my horse, 


until I finally fell asleep, and dreamed that I was in the act of jumping | 


by Messrs. Hart and Son, which cost twelve hundred guineas. It was, 
however, five inches in diameter, and had only one specialty, that the hours 
and quarters were struck on wires, so that the sound resembled that of 
a powerful cathedral clock, and was in our judgment vory inferior to 
the toy from Geneva exhibited in the Exhibition of 1851, which was a 
‘‘miniature watch, three-sixteenths of an inch in diameter, inserted in 
the top of a pencil-case, and indicating on its tiny dial not only the 
hours, minutes, and seconds, but also the days of the month.” 

Great Harefield. (Edmonston and Douglas.)—A novel by an un- 
known writer, who will probably be heard of again, who apparently 
knows Germany aimost as well as England, can describe well in sharp, 
incisive, simple sentences, and could, if he would take trouble and 





upon the horse in the gymnastic hall, but each time that I was about to| space, create characters. As it is, he exaggerates both characters 
take the final bound, the Old Man’s and Corpus Juris’ legs were stretched | ang jncidents rather by compression than want of invention till he 
in my way, and head and heels over I went, having only to recommence | 53. almost spoilt a book full of bright descriptions, sometimes so 
ee ene eee — - . | short as almost to be epigrammatic, like this :—‘ Lady O’Donnel’s 

Subject, of course, to the same overruling law of Nicolai's | eyes and lips were full of passion, feeling, and tenderness, of which 
literary vanity or egotism, all the figures of the Noddebo par- | sho was absolutely unconscious, and which had no co-relatives at 
son’s family are admirably drawn ; best of all, perhaps, the Danish | 4); iy her kindly but somewhat shallow little nature.” ‘The story is of 
parson himself, who unites the sharp ironic banter of Mr. Bennet | ay ordinary kind, principally mado up of the adventures of a young lady 
in Miss Austen’s Pride and Prejudice with the more kindly and who is forced at seventeen, after she has been engaged, to accept tho 
unselfish spirit of a thoroughly earnest country clergyman. ‘The | protection of three aunts, who treat her like a child, tell her what frocks 


clergyman’s chaff of Nicolai, and the difficulty Nicolai feels in | to wear, and when she is traduced believe her enemies. By far the best 


distinguishing how much of it is Lond side tribute to his own great j thing in the book is the sketch of the Hungarian Countess Zriny, who 
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wants a new system of society, and meanwhile remarks, “ A domestic 
woman is a woman who thinks of her dinner, which is very stupid; of 
dinner every day and all day, which is being always the same; and 
whose gowns never fit, which is being unbeautiful.” There is, however, 
vory little of her, or indeed of any one else, Great Harefield being rathor 
a clever sketch of a possible novel, than a novel itself. 

The Book of Common Prayer. With titles and borders designed and 
drawn by R. R. Holmes, F.S.A., and engraved on wood by O. Jewitt. 
(Rivingtons.)—This handsome volume, not too large for use, will, we 
should think, find its way into most houses. The bordering is graceful, 
and the half-dozen effective title-pages full of minute points that show 
care and study on tho part of the designer. We should think that con- 
siderable use has been made of old manuscripts, &c., in the selections of 
the emblems and devices. The print, though small, is very clear, and 
the paper, we imagine, has been specially prepared for the purpose, after 
the manner of the Globe Shakespeare. 

The Master of Wingbourne. A novel. 2 vols. (Newby.)—There 
is a good deal of commendable home-painting of a slightly eccentric 
character in these two volumes. We are introduced to a house in North 
Wales, which is evidently under a cloud. It is inhabited by a young 
lady with an apathetic father and a good-natured but headstrong boor of 
a cousin, to whom she is engaged for family reasons, Another cousin in 
the neighbourhood, of superior intellect but inferior morale, is also in 
love with the lady, and in tho prosecution of his designs upon hor brings 
about what evil is necessary. He gets rid of his boorish rival by means 
which we must not divulge, and then finds himself confronted by a more 
formidable competitor, who has dropped in on an accidental visit. Hitherto 
the story has run naturally enough through quiet homo scenes, the per- 
sonages above mentioned are fairly life-like, and their relations not unskil- 
fully managed. But now the author's invention rather fails him, and to 
give the evil agency the due temporary triumph before tho happy con- 
summation, he has no other resource than to make the heroine's father a 
bigamist, and to drop the first wife into a gravel pit in the neighbour- 
hood, whence, of course, the wicked cousin fishes her out. When, how- 
ever, we have got over the absurdity of this incident, we do not find the 
mental struggles of the different characters in their changed relations 
badly described ; and the final issue is developed with sufficient pro- 
priety. We do not intend to betray what it is; we merely announce 
that it is satisfactory, and that the pictures of still life contained in 
these two volumes may be contemplated by the tenderest and the best 
conducted young lady without any injury to her feelings or her morality. 
And there are a good many novels nowadays of which as much cannot 
be said. 

Lyra Britannica. A Collection of British Hymns. Printed from the 
genuine texts, with biographical sketches of the hymn-writers. By Rev. 
C. Rogers, LL.D., F.S.A., Scotland. (Longmans.)—We really can give 
no other account of this volume than that it is Sir Roundell Palmer's 
book, plus much Calvinism and more rubbish. Mr. Rogers seems to 
think that the world cannot have too many hymns, or too many verses 
of each hymn; and ho finds fault with Sir Roundell for having “so 
frequently subjected the hymns selected by him to a process of curtail- 
ment.” We have referred to some of the instances that he mentions, 
and we have no hesitation in saying that either on the ground of tame- 
ness, or affectation, or incongruity, the verses cut off are better away. 
3ut there may be a difference of opinion on this point; some people may 
say that a hymn is a hymn, and should be given as it was originally 
written, and that an oditor is not justified in lopping. Mr. Rogers may 
get some credit on this ground; but we are sure that he will satisfy no 
one of the justice of his exclusions and admissions, or of the propriety of 
his allotments of space. Isaac Williams and John Henry Newman are 
shut out entirely. Mr. Tupper and his family occupy more than twice 
the space that is assigned to the author of the Christian Year; and a 
whole host of people that nobody ever heard of rear their fronts on high 
and chirrup tunelessly. We cannot imagine that this collection will be 
acceptable to any who can distinguish between a good hymn and a bad 
one. 

Pictorial ITistory of the Great Rebellion. By Alfrod B. Guernsey and 
Henry M. Alden. Part I. (Harper, New York; Sampson Low, Son, 
and Marston.)—This is the first half of an interesting work which will 
be an especial boon to people who are not inclined to take much 
trouble in the pursuit of knowledge. They will pick up from it a 
decent acquaintance with the facts of the American}War by the agree- 
able process of turning over a number of vigorous wood engravings. 
Tho volume is by its size rather unwieldy for the reader, but looked at 
as a portfolio of maps and drawingszillustrative of a great historical 
period, it auswers a very usoful purpose, and is deserving of very high 
praise. We do not in the least intend to treat tho letter-press with 
disrespect; the narrative seems to us simply, clearly, and impartially 
written ; but the raison détre of the work is of course to be found in its 
five hundred maps, plans, representations of scenes and incidents, and 
portraits, These are executed with great spirit, aro really interesting, 
ind will certainly command the appreciation of the very large class 
which finds it so much easier and more agreeable to take in informa- 
tion by the eye thin in any other way. We can/scarcely imagine, for 
example, a work that is better adapted for the -purposes of reading- 


Marseilles, in respect to the sailors, illustrated publications attract at- 
tention which is not vouchsafed to other kinds of literature, and both 
from the subject-matter and the execution, this Pictorial History of the 
Great Rebellion is amongst the most interesting of its class. The 
present volume commences with a short introductory sketch of events 
previous to the war, and terminates with the battle of Malvern Hill, in 
July, 1862; it is to be followed in a few months by Part IL. which is 
to complete the undertaking. 

Off the Land's End, Homeward Bound ; or, Christmas Eve on Board the 
Oberon. By Walter Reid, with eight illustrations by John Proctor, 
(Griffin).—The chief cabin folk on board the Oberon spend their last 
night before landing in telling stories. A snowstorm has set in, 
they cannot catch a sight of the coast they are so anxious once more 
to feast their eyes upon, and they are all too excited to go to bed. So 
they while away the time after the approved fashion ; and the 
result is the handsome volume before us, which contains really readable 
matter, printed in the best modern style, and illustrated with consi- 
derable taste. The frontispiece, with the title, “ Arrest of the Suspected 
Murderer,” contains three powerfully drawn figures—the officer of 
justice, the suspected criminal, and a charming female figure. In 
“Lizzie Swooning,” again, at her father’s feet on hearing of her lover's 
perfidy, and also in the Bath belle divulging the secret of her marriage, 
there is good drawing and an interesting result. From these illustrations 
our readers will gather the tendency of the stories which, ten in number, 
are varied and attractive. The book may be safely recommended as an 
acceptable present in quarters where love-making is considered a pleasing 
subject for contemplation. 

Hollowdell Grange; or, Holiday Hours in a Country Home. By G. 
M. Fenn. (Routledge.)—The title of this book sufficiently explains the 
contents. The author relates in a simple and pleasant way the adven- 
tures of a town boy who goes on a visit for a month to his country 
cousins. They are all good fellows, these boys, and enjoy themselves 
immensely in the usual country fashion, getting into the proper amount 
of harmless scrapes, but never doing anything really wrong. The moral 
of the story is that all boys should bo seut into the country, and a whole- 
some taste for out-door amusements is sedulously encouraged. The book 
will certainly be liked by young boys. 

The Book of Martyrs. By John Foxe. Revised, with notes and 
an appendix by Rev. William Bramley-Moore, M.A. With illustra- 
tions by G. K. Thomas, John Gilbert, G. du Maurier, &. (Cassell, 
Petter, and Galpin.) —This handsome edition of the famous martyrology 
will gratify Protestants, if it does not satisfy philosophers. The editoz 
has continued the chronicle quite in the spirit of the original ; he has 
included in the appendix episodes from the Irish rebellions and the 
dragonnades of Louis X[V.,—even, indeed, an account of the recent out- 
break at Barletta,—and would seem to hold in the nineteenth century, as 
his predecessor did in the sixteenth, that the theory of persecution is 
confined to the Church of Rome, or at least that only pagans, besides 
papists, have the privilege of conferring on their victims the dignity of 
martyrdom. But the truth is the book is intended to be looked through, 
not read. If the editor has not brought modern thought to bear upon tke 
subject, he has availed himself considerably of the assistance of modern 
art. He has gone to some of the best draughtsmen of the day, and they 
have furnished him with a profusion of very striking wood engravings. 
Perhaps the subjects for illustration have not been all well selocted:;. 
such horrors as the breaking on the wheel at p. 653, the Inquisition 
torture at p. 97, and the worrying of the early Christians by dogs at p. 5, 
are really too painful for representation. But the majority of the 
illustrations, both of scenes and places, are vigorous and interesting, 
rather sensational, but calculated usefully to remind an easy-going gene- 
ration of the sufferings that its precursors have thought fit to endure 
for the sake of principle. 

The Fountain of Youth. Translated from the Danish of Frederick 
Paludan Miiller. By H. A. Freeland, late M.P. for Chichester. With 
illustrations designod by Walter Allan, engraved on wood by J. D. 
Cooper. (Macmillan.)—No one can look at this graceful volume with- 
out feeling a strong prepossession in its favour. The perfect taste of 
the green binding first takes one captive, the luxurious type and paper 
confirm the conquest, and one’s subjugation is completed by the 
prettiness and finish of the illustrations before one has read a word of 
the story. This, however, is pleasant enough, if rather slight; and the 
perusal of it may have tho effect, which Mr. Freeland in his love for all 
that is Danish desires, of exciting a wish for a further acquaintance with 
Danish literature. Don Diego, a restless old cavalier of the times of 
Isabella the Good, hears of a fountain of youth in the New World, and suc- 





ceeds in reaching it. After his bath he finds that he has got an old 
mind in a young body, and that he is in consequence fit company neither 
for the old nor the young. The difficulties that he encounters in his 
novel position aro described with humour and with pathos too; and the 
necessity that he finds himself under at last of retiring from the world 
and getting old again points a useful moral, whilst his patient ac- 
quiescence in it regains for him our sympathies. To any discontented 
old gentleman we could not suggest a wiser course than to present the 
ladies of his household with this pretty ornament for the drawing-room 
table, and by its assistance get himseli laughed out of his vain longings 





rooms and institutes ; as we heard the other day from the chaplain at | 


in a not unkindly way. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 

Macmillan and Co.—Scott's Poetical Works, by F. T. 
Palgrave; Modern Culture, by E. 1. Youmans ; Speci- 
mens of Karly English, by R. Morris; a Woman Sold, 
and Other Poems, by Augusta Webs'er. 

Tinsley Brother:—The Battle-Fields of 1866; the 
Clives of Burcot, by Hesba Stretton, 3 vols. 

Richard Bentley— Niddebo Parsonage, by Henrik 
Scharling, 2 vols. 

George Routledge and Co.— Our Glory-Rol', and 
National Poems, by W. C. Bennett. 

Adams and Francis—The Chess-Player's Mag azine, 
by J. Lowenthal. 

E. Moxon and Co.—Lyra Elegantiarum, by Frederick 


Locker. 
Bell and Daldy—The Perce of Aristophanes, by B. B. 


Roge's. 
Seeley, Jackson, and Co.—Memoir of the Rev. R. T. 
ble. 








NOTICE to CORRESPONDENTS and 
CONTRIBUTORS. — The Editor cannot 
undertake the responsibility of returning MS. 
of which they cannot avail themselves, It is 
requested that Correspondents and Contributors 
should keep copies of such Documents as they 
value. 


It is particularly requested that all applications 
for copies of the SPECTATOR, and communi- 
cations upon matters of business, should not be 
addressed to the Editor, but to the Publisher, 1 
Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION.— Yearly, £1 10s. 4d. ; 
Half-Yearly, 15s. 2d.; Quarterly, 7s. 7d.; in 
advance, postage included. Single copy, Gd. ; by 
post, 7d. 

Ready on SATURDAY, JANUARY 19. 


TITLE-PAGE AND INDEX 


To 


THE SPECTATOR, 
For 1866. 
CASES for BINDING, 
im be had at the Office, 1 Wellington street, Strand, 


Price 2s 6d each. 
or by order of all Booksellers and Newsmen. 











TEA CHEAPER THAN EVER. 
HILLIPS and COMPANY’S TEAS 
are BEST and CHEAPEST. 

STRONG BLACK TEAS, Is 6d, 2s, 23 4d. 
VERY EXCELLENT BLACK TEA is now only 2s 6d 
per pound. 

PHILLIPS and CO., TEA MERCHANTS, 
8 KING WILLIAM STREET, CITY, LONDON, E.C. 
RARE, CHOICE, GENUINE COFFEE, 1s 4d per Ib. 
A Price Current Post Free. Sugars at Market Prices. 
PHILLIPS aud CO. have no ageuts. 

PHILLIPS and CO. send all Goods CARRIAGE 
FREE by their own Vans, within eight miles of No, 8 
King Will am street, City, and send ‘leas, Coffees, and 
Spices carriage free to any Railway Station or Market 
Town in the United Kingdom, if to the value of 403 or 
upwards. 





“The RUIN of the FEW is the GAIN of the MANY.” 


HE Panic of °66 and its consequent 
depression of the Colonial Markets enables the 
“EAST INDIA TEA COMPANY” to OFFER TEAS 
LOWER THAN EVER. 
Six Pounds of Good Tea for 68 6d, can't be dear. 
The Company’s KAISOWS by the Clipper Ships are 
really delicious. 
9 Great St. Helen’s Churchyard, Bishopsgate street, 
January 1, 1867. 


ELICATE and CLEAR COM- 
PLEXIONS, with a delightful and lasting fra- 
grance, by using the celebrated UNITED 8URVICK 
SOAP TABLETS, 44 and 6d each. Manufactured by 
J.C. and J. FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth. 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 


IELDS’ PRIZE MEDAL PARAF- 
FINE CANDLES. (The Original) Is 8d per Ib. 
FIELDS’ PATENT SELF-FITTING 
CANDLES, in all sizes, From 1s per Ib. upwards. To 
be had of ail dealers. 


M R. HOWARD, SURGEON- 
ay DENTIST, 52 Fleet street, has introduced an 
ENTIRELY NEW DESCRIPIION of ARTIFICIAL 
TEETH, fixed without SPRINGS, wires, or ligatures, 
They so perfectly resemble the natural teeth as not to be 
distinguished frm the originals by the closest observer ; 
they will never Change colour or decay, and will be fouud 
Superior to any teeth ever before used. This method does 
Not require the extraction of rovts, or any paintul opera- 
tion, and will support and preserve teeth tuat are loose, 
@ud is guaranteed to restore articulation and mastica- 
tion. Decayed teeth st»pped aud rendered suund and 
aseful in mastication, 
62 Fleet street.—At home from 10 till 5. 











SPECTACLES. 


PERFECTLY ADAPTED by the 
VISOMETER. 

An INSTRUMENT for rigidly ASCERTAINING the 
FOCAL LENGTH of EACH EY&—these very fre- 
quently differing—forming the only safe methed for 
Suiting Defective Vision with Optical Aid 80 as to pra 
serve the blessings of sight to EXTREME OLD AGE. 

From Paincrrat Sim Davin Brewster. 

“T have seen and examined Mr. Salom's apparatus for 
ascertaining the focal length of each eye, with the view of 
fitting them with suitable spectacles or eye-glasses, and 
there can be no doubt that it is well adapted for those 
puiposes.” Prices most moderate. 

SALOM and CO., 137 Regent strost, London, W., 
and 98 Prince's stre-t, Edinburgh. 





HE ONLY SALVATION for WEAK 

EYES.—Tohe prickly, watery, and burning sensa- 

tions so injurions to the eyes caused by the use of gas 

and other artificial lights. are entirely obviated by 

SALOM’S Her MAJESTY'S READING LAMP. Price 

from 10s 6d. Catalogues gratis, 

SALOM and CO., 137 Regent street, London, W., 

and 93 Prince's street, Edinburgh. 








LOCKS, CANDELABRA, BRONZES, 
J and LAMPS.—WILLIAM 8S. BURTON invites 
inspection of his Stock of these, displayed in two large 
Show Rooms. Each article is of guaranteed quality, and 
some are objects of pure Vertu, the productions of the 
first manufacturers of Paris, from whom William S. 
Burton imports them direct. 
Clocks from ..+...++.4.. 78 6d to £45 03 Od. 
Candelabra, from ....... 138 6d to £16 10s Od per pair. 
Bronzes, from ..+6...0.. 193 Od to £16 163 Od. 
Lamps, moderateur, from 6s 01 to £9 0s Od. 
Pure Colza Oil ........+. 49 per gallon. 


ILLIAM S, BURTON, GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGER by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales,sendsa CATA- 
LOGUE gratis and post paid. It contains upwards 
of 600 Illustrations of his unrivalled Stook of St»r- 
ling Silver and Electro Plate, Nickel Silver and 
Britannia Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot-water Dishes, 
Stovee, Fenders, Marble Chimney-pieces, Kitchon 
Ranges, Iamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns and 
Kettles, Clocks, Table Curlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, 
Turnery, Iron and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed-room 
Cabinet Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices, and Plans 
of the Twenty large Show-rooms, at 39 Oxford street, 
W.; 1, 14,2, 3, and 4 Newman street ; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's 
place ; and 1 Newman yard, London. 


REMOVAL. 





N OTICE of 
TABLE GLASS, CHINA, and CHANDELIERS. 
J. DEFRIES and SONS 
have now opened their 
NEW CITY SHOW ROOMS, 
Containing an entire new, extensive, and beautiful stock 
of the above Goods, of their own manufacture. 

An inspection of their latest designs in Lamps, Chan- 
deliers, Breakfast, Dinner, and Dessert Servics3, &:., is 
respectfully invited. 
147 HOUNDSDITCH. 








DUBLIN EXHIBITION, 1855. 
| INAHAN’S LL WHISKY.— 


This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained the 
Dublin Prize Medal. Itis pure, mild, mellow, delicious, 
aud yery wholesome. Sold in bottles, 33 81 each, at the 
retail houses in London, by the agents in the principal 
towns in England; or wholesa'e, at 8 Great Wind:aiil 
street, London, W.—Observe the rel seal and piuk label; 
cork branded “ Kinahan’s LL Whisky.” 





WSs PALE SHERRY, at 36s. per 
Dozen. Fit for a gentleman's table. Bottles 

and Cases included. Terms Cash, prepaid. Post Orders 

payable in Piccadilly. Samples sent free of charge. 

CHARLES WARD and SON 

(Established upwards of a century), 1 Chapel street West, 

Mayfair,-W., London. 


= SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS’ 
ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 


\ This deticious condimeut, pronounced by Con- 
neisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
is prepared solely by Lea and Perrtns. 
The public are respectfully cautioned against worthless 
imitations, and should see tuat Lea and Pernins 
names are Ou wrapper, label, botile, aud sto,per. 


ASK FOR “LEA AND PERRINS'" SAUCE. 

Sold Wholesale for Export, and by the Proprietors; 
Worcesier; Messrs. CROSSE and BLACKWELL, 
Messrs. BARCLAY and Sons, Lonion, &c., &., and by 
Grocers and Vilmen universally. 
it IELDS’ HARD PARAFFINE 

CANDLES. 

The LONDON, Soll everywhere at 1s 3d per lb. 
Warrauted equal to any others at the price, having 
besides the advantage of the patent tapering ends, 


fitting ali candlesticks, and rendering unnecessary 
scrapiug and the use of paper. 








JROTECTION. from FIRE. 
LRYANT and MAY'S 
PATENT SAFEYY MATCHES 
ARE NO? POISONOUS. 
LIGHT ONLY Ox THE BOX. 





Sold everywhere. 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE 
WITH THE BEST ARTICLES AT 


DEAN E'S. 


Esrabiisaep A.p. 1700. 


DEANE'S—Celebrated Table Cutlery, every variety of 
style and finish. 
DEANE'S—Elec‘ro-plated Spoons and Forks, best 
manufacture, strongly plated. 
DEANE’S—Electro-plate Tea and Coffee Sets, Liqueur 
Stands, Cruets, Cake Baskets, &c. 

DEANE'S—Dish Covers and Hot-water Dishes. Tina 
Dish Covers, in sets, 18s., 30a, 49s., 63s. 

DEANE’S—Papier Maché Tea-trays in sets, from 21s. 
New Patterns constantly introduced. 

DEANE'S—Bronzed Tea and Coffee Urns, with Loysel’s 
and other patent improvements. 

DEANE'S—Copper and Brass goods, Kettlea, Stew and 
Preserving Pans, Stock-pots, &c. 

DEANE’S—Moderator and Rock-oil Lamps, a large 
and handsome assortment. 

DEANE'S—Domestic Baths for every purpose. Bath- 
rooms fitted complete. 

DEANE'S—Fenders an1 Fire-irous in all modern and 
approved patterns. 

DEANE'S—Bedsteads in [ron and Brass, with Bedding 
of Superior quality. 

DEANE'S—Register Stoves, improved Lonlon-made 
Kitcheners, Ranges, &e. 

DEANE'S—Cornices ani Cornic»-poles; a variety of 
patterns, French and Knglish. 

DEANE'S—Tin and Japan Goods, Iron Ware, and 
Culinary Utensils, 

DEANE'S—Turnery, Brushes, Mats, &c, well made, 
strong, and serviceable. 

DEANE'S—Horticultural Tools, Lawa-mowers, Gare 
den Rollers, Wirework, &c. 

DEANE'S—Gas Chandeliers, new designed patterns in 
Glass and Bronze, 3-light glass, 63s. 

New Illustrated Catalogue, with Priced Furnishing Lis’, 

gratis aud post-free. 


DEANE and CO, 
46 KING WILLIAM ST., LONDON BRIDGE, F.C. 








IMPERIAL TOBACCO MANUFACTORIE3 
OF THE 
FRENCH GOVERNMENT. 


o—== 
GENUINE CIGARS SUPPLIED AT LOWEST 
PRICES. 


The French Penny “ Bordeaux” and the Three- 
penny “Havannah” specially recommended 
Orders of £1 sent free on receipt of remittance. 

109 Strand, W.C. R. SMITH, Manager. 





ASPHALTE ROOFING FELT. 
ONE PENNY per Square Foot. 
ROGGON and CO., Manufacturers, 
63 New Karl street, : 
34 Bread street, } London, B.C. 
59 Greorce Square, GLAsaow. 
2 Gorke Piazzas, Liverpoon. 


PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 
STATIONERS and PAPERMAKERS AGENTS. 
192 FLEET STREET, coruer of Chancery laue, B.C, 
The Public supplied at Wholesale Prices, aad 
Carriage paid to the country on Orders exoseling 203. 

CREAM or BLUE NULE PAPER, 3s, 48,and 5s 
per ream. 

PATENT STRAW NOTE, 23 anil 24 61 per ream: 

OUTSIDE HAND-MADE FOOLSVAP, 83 6d per 
ream. 

PATENT STRAW FOOLSCAP, 6s 6d per ream. 

BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 4s and 6s 6d per ream. 

LETTER-PAPER for MS3., plain, 43; ruled, 43 9d 
per ream. 

SERMON PAPER, plain, 5s; rulel, 53 61 per rean 

CREAM or BLUE ENVELOPES, 43 64, 63 6d, and 
7s td per 1,000, 

CHEAP BUFF ENVELOPES for CIRCULARS, 
268 6d and 3s per 1,009. 

THICK BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES, ls 
per 10). 

COPY-BOOKS, superfine papar, 49 pages, 2a per doz, 

An ILLUSTRATED PRICE-LISL of Lakstands, 
Stativuery Cavinets, Despatch Boxes, Postage Scales, 
Puvtographic Albums, Wriuny Cases, &c., post free. 

Estaublisued 1341, 


URES of ASTHMA and COUGHS by 
Dr. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS.—Frow 

Mr. Rossier, Chemist, Tivertou.—" Maay testimonials 
in favour of tue Puimonic Waters jor astuma aud coughs 
come under my notice.” Lhey give imstaut relief toastuma, 
consumption, eougls, aud ail disorders of the breath 
aud lung. ‘Lo Siugers and Public Speakers tuey are 
imvaluavie, aud have a pleasint tase, Wvice Ls Ljd and 
23 Ud per bux, Swld by all C seusis. 
N and ADVICE to 
INVALLDS 

BEWARE of SPUKLOU3 IMITATIONS of Dr. J. 
COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLUOKUVYNE, the original 
aud only genuine, Which 18 tue best, saiest, aud most 
eflectual remedy tor . 
COUGHS, COLDS, BRONCHITIS, CONSUMPTION, 
ASTriuMa, WHUUPING COUGH, CKUUP, DIAK- 

KiucA, CULIC, CRAMP, KRUKU MALISM, 
NEURALGIA. 
Observe.—None genuine wituout the words, * Dr. J. 








(jAurio 


Colle Browne's Chiorodyne"” on tie Goveramenut 
stamp. vverWhe lining medical b sUumvay accomp sales 
J. If. Daveuport, 33 


each vottle—Sole mauutacta er, 
Great Russell strest, B.oo.nsb iy, Loudon, The immense 
dewand enavles tue propricturs lu reluca tus price; 
is vow sould in bottles, Is L}d, 2s 94, 43 td, aad Ls. 
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WILLCOX & GIBBS’ NOISELESS FAMILY SEWING MACHINE, | Q)UPENS, ,COLLEGE, | LONDon, 


SILENT, SIMPLE, COMPACT, ARTISTIC, EFFICIENT, DURABLE, AND CHEAP. 
Executes Hemming, Felling, Tucking, Binding, Cording, Quilting, Braiding, and Embroidery ; 
will do all kinds of Domestic Work; cannot be put out of order, and is learned in an hour; in 

short, it is the CHEAPEST and MOST PERFECT FAMILY MACHINE. 


Printed Directions with every Machine. 


Illustrated price-lists gratis and post-freo. 


Instructions gratis. 


All Machines warranted. 


Inspection invited. Price from £8. 


CHIEF OFFICE, 135 REGENT STREET, LONDON. 











THE 
NION BANK of LONDON. 


Repert presented at the Half-yearly Meeting, held on 
Wednesday, January 9, 1867. 
P. NORTHALL LAURIE, Esq., Governor, in the Chair. 

The Directors have to report that the net profits of 
the Bank for the six months ending 31st December last, 
after payment of all charges (including the sum of 
£152,720 19s €d for interest paid and due to customers 
on their current and deposit accounts), and making 
ample provision for all bad and doubtful debts, amount 
to £139,552 14s, which, with £79,8+3 16s 9d brought for- 
ward from 30th June last, amount to £219,436 10s 9d. 

The Directors now declare a dividend for the last six 
months at the rate of 15 per cent. per annum, anda 
Lonus of 24 per cent. on the paid-up cepital, being, 
together, at the rate of 20 per cent. per annum, clear of 
income tax, 

After payment of the dividend and bonus, amounting 
together to £120,000, there will remain a balance of 
£99,436 10s 9d to be carried forward for appropriation 
at the end of the financial year in July next. 

GENERAL BALANCE, 
R. LIABILITIES, s d, 
Capital—£10 per Share paid 
up on 60,000 
Shares ........ £600,000 
£5 per Share added 
out of Reserved 





Profits ++ ....+. 300,000 
£15 per Share paid 
up on 20,000 
Shares, 1864.... 300,000 
e — 1,200,000 0 0 
Due by the Bank on Current Ac- 
counts, Deposit Receipts (including 
Interest accrued’, and other Obli- 
GALIONG 00 cccccccece sosovece 10,967,467 18 6 


Reserved Fund, invested in Consols, 

as per Contra ........ o 
Buildings’ Investment Account...... 
Rebate on Bills not due ........ coe 
Balance at credit of Profit and Loss 


800,000 0 0 
72,000 0 0 
19,363 9 6 

219,136 10 9 


£21,078,267 13 9 





Cr. ASSETS, 
s d & s d. 
Cash in the Bank .. 091,421 0 9 
» in Bank of 
England.-.. 1,025,187 6 0 
» leutatCall .. 1,071,000 0 0 
wane «= 3,090,558 6 DO 
Investments in Government Stock, 

Exchequer Bills, Debentures, &c.., 1,879,182 1 9 
£337,078 138, Consols Reserved Fund 300,000 0 0 
Bank Premises—consisting of Free- 

hold Buildings in Prince's street, 

Mansion House street, Argyll place, 

Fleet street, and Chancery lane; 

and Lease and Fixtures of No, 4 

Pall Mall Bast ...000+000 reeereee 222,154 4 9 
Loans, Bills Discounted, &c. ....00.. 15,586,423 0 6 





£21,078,267 13 9 
PROFIL and LOS3 ACCOUNT. 
£ 





s d, 

Dividend at the rate of 15 per Cent. per 
ADDUM weereesscccesscccccsssoetes. 90,000 0 0 
Bonug, 2) por Cent. ..ccc.cccevecccee. 30,000 0 0 
120,000 0 0 


Balance, being Undivided Profit carried 


forward to next hal‘-year,........... 99,436 10 9 








£219,436 10 9 

Profit unappropriated on 30th June, 1866 79,883 16 9 
Amount of Net Profit of the Half-year 
ending 3lst December, 1566, after d - 
ducting all Expenses and _ Interest, 
paid and due (£152,720 19s 6d), allowed 
to Customers on their Current and De- 


posit Accounts.... 139,552 14 0 


CeO e reese eeeresee 





£219,436 lo 9 
By Order of the Court of Directors, 
W. O. BEVILLE, Secretary. 
N.P'.—The Dividend and Bonus will be payable on 
and after Monday, the 2ist inst. 


rPHE ROYAL INSURANCE COM- 
-_ PANY is open to appoint a FEW ADDITIONAL 
AGENTS. Applicatious are invited only from gentle- 
wen of adequate position, and possessing the requisi te 
iufluence and energy. 
‘The ROYAL is ONE of the LARGEST INSURANCE 
OFFICES in the WORLD, 
Capital, Two Millions Sterling. 

Amount of Fire Premiums in 1865 .. £414,733 
New Life Policies issued in 1265 for.. £886,663 
Life Bonuses the largest ever continuously declared by 

ns any Company. 
Pclicies for £1,000 effcc.ed in 1845 now increased to 
£1,880, 
PERCY M. DOVE, Manager. 
J. B. JOHNSTON, Secretary in London. 
Royal Insurance buildings, Lombard street, London. 


OUNG’S HARD PARAFFIN 

: CANDLES.—Beautiful, transparent, aud highly 
illuminating. 1s 3d per pound, Sold everywhere. 
~ Young's Hard ” marked on tip of each candle, 








goure AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. 
Business is conducted direct with South Australia 
and by Agency withthe other Australian Colonies upon 


current terms. 
WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 
London, 54 Old Broad street, E.C. 
SS in BRONZE and 
ORMOLJU, for DINING-ROOM and LIBRARY. 
CanpeLasra, Moperstor Lamps, in Bronze, Ormolu, 
China, and Glass. Sraruerres, in Parian, Vases, and 
other Ornaments in a Show-room erected expressly for 
these articles. 
OSLER, 45 Oxford street, W. 
SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS, Wall Lights, and Lustres for 
Gas and Candles, Table Glass, &e. 
Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from £7 153. 
Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, from £2. 

All articles marked in plain figures. 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for 
Presents. 

Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly exe- 
cuted, 
LONDON—Show-rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show-rooms, Broad 
street.—LKstablished 1807. 


J. and D. NICOLL, Tailors to the 

@ Queen, Royal Family, and the Courts of Europe, 

114 to 120 Regent street; 22 Cornhill, London; 10 

a street, Manchester ; and 50 Bold street, Liver- 
pool. 

SPECIALITIES—In OVERCOATS for Driving, of 

milled and treble Devon and Melton 

Waterproof Cloths. These coats are 

made with double-stitched edges in 

a new form, with great style and 





neatness, 

SPECIALITIES—In MORNING and EVENING 
SUITS for full dress and other pur- 
poses. 


SPECIALITI“LES—In OVERCOATS for the Prome- 
nade or Vemi-Dress, of light, warm, 
fine soft cloths, lined throughout 
with silk, quilted in swan’s-down. 

SPECIALITI ES—In DRESS SUITS for Boys. 

SPECIALITIES—In DRESS KNICKERBOCKER 
SUITS for Boys. 

SPECIALITIES—In OVERCOATS for Boys. 

H. J.and D. NICOLL, Merchant Clothiers. 








STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
LENFIELD STARCH. 
AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862, 
This unrivalled Starch is 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and pronounced by Her Majesty's Laundress to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Her Majesty's Lace Dresser declares it to be 
THE BEST SHE HAS TRIED; 
and the above award by some of the most eminent 
scientific men of the age 
CONFIRMS ITS SUPERIORITY. 
WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow and London. 
IEBIG’S EXTRACT of MEAT 
(EXTRACTUM CARNIS LIEBIG). 
_ Caution.—Several imitations of Extract of Meat hav- 
ing appeared in the market, LIEBIG’S KXTRACT of 
MEAT COMPANY (Limited), 43 Mark lane, London, give 
notice that theirs is the ouly extract of meat analyzed and 
guaranteed genuine by Baron Liebig (the Director of the 
scientific department of the Cowpauy), and authorized 
by him to be designated by the above names. Kvery 
jar of the Company's Extract bears Baron Liebig's 
certificate. The Trade supplied at wholesale prices. 








PELbs) PATENT SELF-FITTING 

CANDLES. From 1s. per lb. upwards, in all sizes. 
PARAF- 
To be 





FIELDS’ PRIZE MEDAL 
FINE CANDLES, (the Original), 1s 8d per Ib. 
had of all dealers in Town and Couutry. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT.—Throat 
Aff-ctious—All the varieties of these distressing 
complaints May be readily and effectively treated by 
rubbing this Uintment twice a day upon the neck and 
chest, und supporting the strength by nourishment. By 
this simple means dipitheria, ulcerated aud relaxed 
throat, irritauion of the windpipe, quinsey, and all 
glandular eulargements, will have their progress ar- 
rested and the destruction they have caused repaired. 
Holloway's Viutment is the most trustworthy remedy 
for all internal and external throat ailments, and may 
be safely and effectively employed in every case, witu- 
out regard to season, sex, age, Or Constitution. It is 
highly extolled for its ready cares of spasmodic 
. coughs, chrouic hoarseness, and all disagreeable dis- 
charge from the throat aud nose. 








Royal Charter, 1853, for the general Education of 

Ladies, and for granting certificates of knowledge, 
| Pace { Her MAJESTY the QUEEN. 

ATRONS: 7 17.R.H. the PRINCESS of WALES. 

Vistror.—The LORD BISHOP of LONDON, 
| PrrxcipaL.—The Very Rev. the DEAN of WESTMIy. 
STER. 

Lavy ResmeNt.—Miss PARRY. 

The College will REOPEN for the Lent term on 
| MONDAY January 21. Individual Instraction is given 
| in Vocal and Iustrameutal Music to Pupils atteading at 
| least one class. 

Special Conversation Classes in modern languages 

will be formed on the entry of six names. 

| Pupils are received from the age of Thirteen up- 
| wards. Arrangements are made for receiving boarders, 

Prospectuses with full particulars as to fees, scholar. 
ships, classes, &¢, may be had on application to Miss 
Milward, at the College office. 

E. H. PLUMPTRE \.A., Dean. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE SCHOOL, 
43 and 45 Harley street, W. 
Lavy SuPERINTENDENT.—Miss HAY. 
AssisTANT.—Miss WALKER. 

The CLASSES of the School will REOPEN on 
MONDAY, January 21. Pupils are receivei from the 
age of Five upwards. 

Prospectuses, with full particulars, may be had on 
application to Miss Milward, at the College Ottica. 

E. H. PLUMPTRE. M.A., Dean, 


UEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON, 
43 and 45 Harley street, W. 

A SPECIAL COURSE of LECTURES will be given 
in the LEN’ TERM by the Very Rev. the DEAN of 
WESTMINSTER on the MONUMENTS of WEST- 
MINSTER ABBEY, (1) Jan. 30, the Courtiers; (2) 
Feb. 2, the Statesmen ; (3) Feb. 6, the Poets and Men 
of Letters; (4) Feb. 9, the Ecclesiastics. ‘Tickets for 
the course (price Ten Shillings,) may be had, after 
Jan 20, on application to Miss MILWARD, at the Col- 
lege Office. Gentlemen must be introduced by some 
one personally known to a member of the Council, Pro- 
fessor, or Lady Visitor. 

E. H. PLUMPTRE. M.A., Dean. 


( UEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON, 
0 43 and 45 Harley street, W. 

An Examination for the ARNOTI SCHOLARSHIP 
in Mathematics and Natural Piilosophy for Girls under 
eighteen, will be held on January 19. Names of can- 
didat-s, with testimonials as to character, must be 
sent to the Dean before January 10. Particulars may 
be obtained on application to Miss Milward, at the 
College Office. EK. H. PLUMPTIRE#, M.A, Dean, 


1 EOLOGY. — KING’S COLLEGE, 
LONDON.—Professor TENNANT, F.G.S., will 
commence a Course of Lectures on Gevlogy on Friday, 
January 25,at 9 am. They will be coutinued on each 
succeeding Wednesday and Friday at the same hour. A 
shorter course will be given on Wedneslay evenings 
from 8 to 9. First Lecture, January 3). Text-book, 

* Lyell’s Elements of Geology.” 

R. W. JELF, D.D, Principal. 

















| gener TRUNKS for INDIA.— 
( Illustrated PRICED LISTS of Overland Trunks, 
Ladies’ Travelling Boxes, Portmauteaus, Leather Bags, 
Cabin Furniture, &c., will be forwarded on application 
to THRESHER and GLENNY, Outfitters, next door to 
Somerset House, Strand, London. 


ASY CHAIRS, COUCHES, and 
SOFAS, Best Qvality. Upwards of 30 different 
shapes constautly on view for selection aud immediate 
delivery. Easy chairs made to any patiern on approval, 
at T. H. FILMER and SON’S Manufactory, 31, 32, and 
28 Berners street, Oxford street, W., and 34 and 35 
Charles street, W. An illustrated priced catalogue seut 
post-free. 


TASY CHAIRS and SOFAS by 

HOWARD and SONS.—Owing to the increasing 
demand for these goods, for which Howard aud Sons 
have so high # reputation, ;additional space has been 
devoted to them in their warehouses, 26 and 27 Berners 
street, Oxford street, both material aud workmanship 
employed being of the very best quality. Howard and 
Sous solicit an inspection of their new Chalet Chairs, 
an indispensable luxury in every drawing-r voi. 








T= INVIGORATIVE NERVINE 

ESSENCKE.—Tue most scientitically prepared and 
most powerfully nutritive cordial ever introduved; re- 
stores to their normul condition all the secretions, on the 
iutegrity ot which perfect heal.h uepends. 1t 1s aspecitis 
for debility of all kinds, aud trom is Coutainuing, a-nong 
other ingredients, pepsiue and phospaate of soda, will 
prove highly benencial to the uervous and dyspeptic, 
Price 83. per bottle, or four quantities iu one for 22s. 
Sole agents, Messrs. Baumgarteu aud Cy., 52) Oxford 
street, W.C., and 8 Cullum street, Fenchurch street, 
K£.C., Loudon. 


YOUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, and 
CONSUMPTION are immediately RELLEVED by 
De. LOCUCh'’S PULMONIC WAFGKS,— From BR. 
W. Cooper, Surgeon, 22 Slauey street, Eauiscorthy :— 
“I have used them myself, aud ordered them with 
marked benetit.” They give instant relic: to asthma, 
cousumption, coughs, eoids, and all disorders of the 
breath, throat, aud lungs. Price 1s 14d per vox. Sold 
by all Drugzists. 


pass in the BACK, KIDNEYS, &c., 

resulting from debility and exhaustion of tue 
system, aud disordered Kidueys, produced by impurity 
of the blood, have been relieved aud cured by the use of 








\ VAKK'S LIFE PILLS. May be bad of any Chemist. 
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eo", COLLEGE, LONDON, 
SCHOOL. 

Under the Government of the Council of the College. 
Head Mas‘er.—Thomas Hewitt Key, M.A., F.R.S. 
Vice-Master.—E. R. Horton, M.A., Fellow of St. 

Peter's Col’eze, Cambridge. 

Henry Malien, M.A., Professor of Greek in the Col- 
lege, has charge of the highest Greek class. 

The school will REOPEN on TUESUDAY, January 
15, for New Pupils, at 930 am. All the boys must 
appear in their places on Wednesday, January 16, at 
9,30. The hours of attendance are from 9.30 to 3.45. Of 
this time one hour is allowed f..r recreation and dinner. 
The playground is spacious, and contains a gymnasium 
and fives courts. The school session is divided into 
three terms. Fee, £7 per term, payable in advance. 
Gymnastics and fencing extra. 

JUNIOR DEPARTMENT. —Ctassss ror Youne 
DBecinners.—These classes are for pupi!s between the 
ages of seven and nine, who are kept separate from the 
boys of the Upper School. They have the use of the 
playgrour d, but the hours of lessons and recreation are 
go arranged as to differ from those of the older boys. 
Fee for each term, £6 3s. 6d., payable in advance. 

The hours of attendance are from 9.30 to 3.30, of 
which time two hours altogether are allowed for recrea- 
tion and dinner. : 

Discipline is maintaivel without ‘corporal punish- 
meut. A monthly report of the progress and conduct 
of each pupil is sent to his parent or guardian. 

The Scho:] is very near the Gower-street Station of 
the Metropolitan Railway, and within a few minutes’ 
walk of several other railways. 

Prospectuses and further particulars may be obtained 
at the Office of the College. 

CHAS. C. ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 

December 26, 1806. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
EVENING CLASSES. 

The EASTER TERM will BEGIN on MONDAY, 
January 14, 1867. 

Svupsects.—Classice, Modern Languages, Mathe- 
matics, Physical Science, Chemistry, Elocution, Draw- 
ing, Writing, Book-Keeping, and the various branches 
of Law. 

The Prospectus, containing full particulars of all 
the Classes, may be obtained on application, either 
personally or by letter, at the Office of the College, Gower 
street, W.C. 





CHARLES C. ATKINSON, Secretary. 
December 2¢, 1566. 


N ANCHESTER NEW COLLEGE 
(In connection with the University of London, 
and University College, London), 
UNIVERSITY HALL, GORDON SQUARE. 
PROFESSORS—SESSION, 1866-7. 
Principal—Rev. JOHN JAMES TAYLER, B.A.— 
Biblical and Historical Theology, with the Truths and 
Evidences of Christianity. 
Rev. JAMES MARTINEAU—Mental, Moral, and 
Religious Philosophy. 
RUSSELL MARTINEAU, Esq., M.A.—Hebrew 
Language and Literature. 
The CLASSES are open to any one on payment of 
the following Fees :— 









Christian Truths and Evidences .. £3 3 0 por Session. 
Ecclesiastical History ........... - 330 * 
Old and New Testament Courses, 

OBCR . 00 ccecvc cr cccccecccccccs 3830 ¢0 
Mental Philosophy and Ethics, each 3 3 0 ” 
History of Doctrine..........-. eo 330 ” 
Greek and Latin Reading Courses, 

GOED succes cvseceeseses © sees 220 *” 
RN hi iin senna inion eo. 330 ” 
Psychology and Logic (Under- 

ID. wenws:65- dn cavcend secon SEO ” 
English Language ....0....0-. 220 oo 
Moral Philosophy (Undergraduate) 2 2 0 ” 


Full Fee for Lay Students on their own founda tion, 
£10 10s. 

SESSION, 1867-8. 

Candidates for admission into the College at the 
commencement of the ensuing Session are requested 
to forward their Applications and Testimon ials, without 
delay, to one of the Secretaries from whom all further 
information may be obtained. 

Secretaries, — 

R. D. DAKBISHIRE, Esq., B.A., 26 George street, 
Manchester. 

Rev. CHARLES BEARD, B.A., Gee Cross, near 
Manchester. 


OYAL INSTITUTION of GREAT 
BRITAIN, Albemarle street, Piccadilly, W. 
The Rev. CHARLES KINGSLEY, M.A., Professor of 
Modern History, Cambridge, will deliver on next Tues- 
day, Thursday, and Saturday, January 15, 17, and 19, at 
Three o'clock, a Course of Three Lectures on “ The 
Ancient Rézime as it Existed on the Coutinent before 
the French Revolution.” 
Subscription to this Course, Half-a-Guinea ; to all the 
Courses in the Season, Two Guineas. 
H. BENCE JONES, Hon. Sec. 


Saturday, January 12, 1867. 


HE LONDON COLLEGE of the 
INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY 
(Limited.). 
Head Master—L. SCHMITZ, Esq. Ph.D., LL.D, 
F.R.S.E., late Rector of the High Sciool of Edinburgh. 
The aim of this College is to afford an education of 
the highest order, harmonizing with the wants aud 
Spirit of the age. A prominent place is assigned to 
Modern Languages, the Natural Sciences, and Mathe 
matics. Neither Latin nor Greek is begun until the 
Pupils are familiar with the Grammar of their Mother 
tongue, whereby more rapid progress in the Ancient 
Languages is insured than is otherwise attainal le. 
The Next Term will begin on the 18th of Jauusry, 1867. 
For Prospectuses, and any further information, apply 
to Dr. Schmitz, at the College, Spring grove, Midd!esex, 
W.; or to the Secretary, at the Society's Office, 24 Old 
Bond stieet, w. 














NEW WORK ON COAL-MINING. 


Just published, in 1 vol. post Svo, illustrat-d, price 7s 6d, 
cloth. 


TREATISE on COAL and COAL- 
MINING. By Warrineton W. Suyrn, M.A., 
F.R.S., Chief Inspector of the Mines of the Crown and 
of the Duchy of Cornwall. 
London: Virrvr and Co. 26 Ivy lane, Paternoster row. 
TH ART JOURNAL. Commence- 
ment of a NEW VOLUME. The ART-JOUR- 
NAL ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of the PARIS 
EXHIBITION —An Illustrated Catalogue of the most 
beautiful and suggestive works will be issued during 
the year 1867, in association with the ARTJOURNAL, 
the price of which will not be increased. Each monthly 
part will contain about 100 Engravings from the pro- 
ductions of the most renowned Art Manufacturers of 
the world. The Work will be dedicated, by gracious 
permission, to the Emperor of the French. It will be 
Kdited by Mr. 8. C. Hatt, I'.S A., who edited the Illus- 
trated Catalogues that were issued with the ART 
JOURNAL in 1851 and 1862. 
London: Virtve and Co., 26 Ivy lane, Paternoster row. 


THE ART JOURNAL.—Each Monthly 

Part will contain two Line Engravings from Pic- 
tures by renowned British Artists, engraved expressly 
for the ART JOURNAL, and about 120 Engravings on 
Wood. The letterpress, contributed by eminent writers 
on Art and Art Manufacture, will be largely increased. 
London: VirTve and Co., 26 Ivy lane, Paternoster row. 


T= ART JOURNAL continues to be 
the only Work issued in Europe that adequately 
represents the Fine Arts and the Arts of Industry and 
Manufacture. It is published to contain intelligence con- 
ceruing every topic connected with Art that can inform 
the Artist, the Amateur, the Student, the Manufac- 
turer, and the Artizan, and to convey to the General 
Public such information as may excite interest in Art, 
in all its manifold ramifications; the aim of its conduc- 
tors being to preduce not only a beautifal Work for the 
Drawing-room, but one that shall be a valuable aid in the 
Studio and the Workshop. 
London: Virrve and Co., 26 Ivy lane, Paternoster row. 


T= ART JOURNAL for JANUARY, 
now ready, price 2s 6d, contains, besides Literary 

Contributions, three Line Engr avings aud twelve Kn- 

gravings on Wood. 

London: Virrve and Co., 25 Ivy lane, Paternoster row. 


He QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


ADVERTISEMENTS for insertioa in the Forthcom- 
ing Number of the above Periodical must be forwarded 
to the Publisher by the 12th, aud BILLS by the Mth 
inst. 














Joun Murray, Albemarle street. 


RAMER’S GUINEA MUSICAL 
SUBSCRIPTION entitles Subscribers to select 
and retain as their own pee FIVE GUINEAS’ 
WORTH of their SHEKT MUSIC calculated at the 
marked price.—Prospectuses can be had or forwarded 
on application. 
Cramer and Co. (Limited), 201 Regent street, Lon- 
don, W. 
N.B.—Schools are requested to apply for C. and Co.'s 
private Circular. 








TaaeEee ROYAL, DRURY LANE.— 
Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. I’. B. Cuarrerron. 
SPECIAL MORNING PERFORMANCES of the 

Grand Pantomime on every Monday, Wednesday, and 

Saturday during the month of January, Children and 

Schools at reduced prices to the following parts of the 

theatre, First Circle, Dress Circle, aud Stalls, Com- 

mence at 2 o'clock. 

On Jan, 14 and during the week Her Majesty's servants 
will perform A DAY AFTER the WEDDING ; Messrs. 
Sinclair, Harcourt, J. Johnstone, Miss L Adams, and 
Mrs. Hodson. After which the Drury Lane (omic 
Christmas Annual, entitled, NUMBER NIP ; or, HAR- 
LIQUIN and the GNOME KING of the GIANT 
MOUNTAIN, written by E. L. Bianchard; Scenery 
designed and painted by Mr. William Beverley. 
Characters in the opening by M’sses Lydia Thomp- 
son, KE. Bodeuham, Hudspeth, Madile. Ferena Stussey, 
Tom Matthews, C. Seyton, F. Barsby, and Master 
Perey Roselle. The Harlequinade includes Harry 
Boleno and Mr. C, Lauri, Clowns: Messrs. W. A. 
Barnes and J. Morris, Pautaloous: Messrs. J. Cor- 
mack and 8S. Saville, Harlequins; Madame Boleno 
and Madile. Adéle Marion, Columbines. The Infant 
Drummer, Master Vokins. The Devil's Chapeau, by 
Majilton the Grotesque. The whole produced under 
the direction of Mr. Edward Stirling. 

On Monday next, January 21, the Performances will 
commence with the Comedy by George Colman, the 
younger, in Three Acts, entitled, JOHN BULI. Job 
Thornberry, Mr. Phelps; Mary Yhornberry, Mrs. Her- 
mann Vezin. 

Prices:—Private boxes, 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 guineas; 
stalls, 7s ; dress circle, 53; first circle, 4s; balcony seats, 
38; pit, 28; lower gallery, 1s; upper gallery, 6d. Box 
office open from Ten till Five daily. Doors open at 
half-past six, commence at seven. 


ROxAL POLYTECHNIC — 

The HEAD of the DECAPITATED SPEAK- 
ING, and the Kidotrope, in Professor Pepper's Lectare 
daily. “Ariel” (Miss Blanche Reeves), in a Beautiful 
Star ‘(constructed by Messrs. Defries), appears to float 
in the air. The CHRISTMAS CAROL, by the kind 
permission of Charles Dickeus,—with Ghost effects ; 
given by F. Damer Cape, Esq. WHITTINGTON and 
his CAT, by George Huckland, Esq., and Jester, the 
Ventriloquist. Open from 12 to 5 and 7 to 10. Admis- 
sion Is. 








THOMSON’S 





- Greve - FITTING” CORSETS, 
ON 10rn FEBRUARY. 


8 6d, cloth extra, 470 pages, 
\ AY and HER FRIENDS. 
4 By E. M. B. 


With original Illustrations by 


Now ready, at all the libraries, in large crown 8vo, price 
‘ 


Lawson. 

This work is similar in tone of writing and style to 
the celebrated Schonberge Cotta Series. It is the story 
of the lives of three orphan children in the upper ranks 
of society, and is full of the “experience of life” from 
childhood to marriage. 

peptone FRepeRIcK WarRveE and Co., Bedford street, 





Edited, with Preface by the its ALEXANDERSMITHA. 
OLDEN LEAVES from AMERICAN 
POETS. With a Steel Portrait of H. W. Long- 

fellow. Crown 8vo, gilt and gilt edyes, 5s. 
“ The selection is copious and well made.”"—Athenwum. 


Also, uniform in the * Recherché” Series. 
The MILESTONES of LIFE, by Rey. A. F. Taomsow. 
SWEET COUNSEL, by Saran TytTLer. 
SONGS, SACRED and DEVOTIONAL, by J. £. Car 
PENTER. 
m gute : FRepericK Warye and Co., Bedford street, 





Just published, price 43. 


GREEK PRIMER for the use of 

Schools. By the Rev. Cuantes H. Hore, M.A., 
Scholar of Worcester College, Oxford; late Assistant- 
Master at King Edward's Schvol, Bromsgrove. 

“ A book which is up to the mark of modern scholar- 
ship, and combines clearness and system with accuracy.” 
— Museum. 

RivineTors, London, Oxford, and Cambridge. 





Now ready, price ls. 

fTHE PRESENT STATE of RELA- 

TIONS between SCIENCE and LITERATURE: 
an Address, delivered at the Royal [stitution of South 
Wales, December 6, 1866. By Connop Turriwatn, 
D.D., Bishop of St. David's. Published by request of 
the Council of the Royal Institution of South Wales. 

Rivinotons: London, Oxford, and Cambridge. 


Third Edition, now ready, price 3s 6d. 


CHARGE delivered to the CLERGY 
of the DIOCESE of St. DAVLD’'S, at his Ninth 
Visitation, October, 1866. By Connor TarmuwaLt, 
D.D., Bishop of St. David's. Published at the request 
of the Clergy. 
Rivincrons: London, Oxford, and Cambridge. 
CHEAPER EDITION of REID'S SCHOOL 
DICTIONARY. 
Reduced to 5s, 19th Edition. 

DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH 

LANGUAGE, containing the Pronunciation, 
Etymology, and Explanation of all Words authorized 
by Eminent Writers. By ALEXANDER Retr, LL.D. 
late Head Master of the Edinburgh Lustitution. 

This work is adapted to the present state of the 
English language and the improved methods of teach- 
ing. While the alphabetical arrangement is preserved, 
the words are also grouped in such a manner as to show 
their etymological alfinity; and after the tirst word of 
each group is given the rvot from which they are 
derived. These roots are afterwards arranged into a 
Vocabulary. At the end is an accented List of Classical 
and Scriptural Proper Names. 

*,* The Publishers bave been frequently requested 
to lower the price of this Book, and it is hoped that the 
reduction will greatly increase its already very exteusive 
use in Schools, 

Edinburgh: Octver and Boyp; London: Srmp«rty, 
MARSHALL, and Co. 


WNGLAND'’S INDUSTRIAL SUPRE- 
MACY.—PRIZE ESSAYS. 

The Fditor of the NEWCASTLE WEEKLY CHRO} 
NICLE will give Two Prizes—one of £25 aud a second 
of £5, for the.two best Essays on the present position 
and future prospects of the lrou Trade in this country, 
with especial reference to the increasing competition of 
the Belgian Iron Manufacturers; aud to the political 
and social influences which have contributed to the 
rapid development of the Iron Trade in Belgium. 

Each Essay should occupy four columus of the CHRO- 
NICLE (minion type), aud be sent in addressed to the 
Editor of the NEWCASTLE WEEKLY CHRONICLE, 
on or before February 14. A motto must be marked on 
every essay, and a private letter enclosed to the Editor, 
giving the name aud address of the writer. 


pans EXHIBITION of 1867.— 

Municipal Corporations, Chambers of Commerce, 
Guilds, &c., which bave uot yet sent in their demands 
for space fur Decorative Bliuds are requested to do 80 
immediately to the Assistant Secretary, Paris Exhibi- 
ticn, South Keusiugion Museum, London, W. 


ARIS EXHIBITION of 1867.— 

The Publishers of the United Kingdom who have 

uot yet rent in their Publications for the Year 1806 are 

requested to do 80 immediately, ad iressed to the Assist- 

aut-Secretary, Paris Extibition, South Kensington 
Museum, London, W. 


Ts AMERICAN NATIONAL 

ACADEMY of DESIGN.—The BUILDER of 
THIS WEtK (4d, or by post, 5d) coutains:—Fine 
View of the National Academy of Design, New York, 
with Plan, Carved Capitals, aud full particulars—No 
Thoroughtare—The Kowmans in Engmnd—The Designs 
for the New National Gallery—Tue Preservation of 
Wood in Buildings—Kaffaelle, and other papers; with 
all the cognate news. 1 York stree’, Covent Garden, aud 
all newswenu.—Commencement of a new volume, 
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TRAVELS AND ADVENTURES. 


A NEW SERIES OF 


“CHOICE TRAVELS.” 


Under this title it is intended to issue New Editions 
of VOYAGES and TRAVELS, possessing permanent 
interest, in convenient-sized volumes, printed in clear 
type, on good paper, with Illustrations when necessary, 
so as to form a compact library of Instructive and Fu- 
tertaining books, suitable for all Classes of Readers, 


Already published. 


1. 
Hon. Robert Curzon’s Visits to 
the MONASTERIES of the LEVANT. With Illus- 
trations, post Svo, 7s 6d. 


Sir Francis Head’s Bubbles from 


the BRUNNEN of NASSAU. With I lustrations, 
post 8vo, 7s 6d. [This day. 


To be followed by, 


Lord Dufferin’s Letters from 


HIGH LATITUDES; being some Account of a 
Yacht Voyage to Iceland, Jan Mayen, and Spitz- 
bergen, dc, With Illustrations, post 8vo. 


4, 


’ WG 0” 
Mr, Layard’s “Nineveh;” a 
Popular Account of a First Expedition to Assyria. 
With Illustrations, post 8vo. 


5. 


Mr. Layard’s “Nineveh and 


BABYLON ;” a Popular Account of a Second Ex- 
pedition to Assyria and Babylonia. With Illustra- 
tions, pcst Syo. 





Jonn Murray, Albomarle Street. 





STATE OF IRELAND. 
This day, 8vo, 2s. 

A FEW WORDS on the RELATION 
of LANDLORD and TENANT in IRELAND, and 
in other Partsof the UnitedKingdum. By the Earl 
of Rosse. 

Jonn MURRAY, 


POPULAR ONE-VOLUME EDITIONS. 
New and Cheaper Edition, with Portraits, royal vo, 
10s, cloth boards. 

BOSWELL'S LIFE of JOHNSON: 
including the TOUR in WALES and tie HE- 
BRIDES. With Nites by Leid Stowell, Sur W. 
Scot’, Sir J. Mackintosh, Lockhart, &c. Edited by 
Mr, Croker. 


Albemarle sireet. 





2. 
Now and Cheaper Ellition, with Ilustrations, royal 8vo, 
7s, cloth boards. 
Rev. GEORGE CRABBE’S POETICAL 
WORKS, with his Letters, Journals, and a L fe. 
With Notes by Sir W. Scott, Heter, Moore, &c. 


3. 
New an! Cheaper Edition, with Illustrations, royal 8vo, 
9s, cloth boards. 


LIFE of Lord BYRON. With his 
Letters and Journals. By THOMAS Moore. With 
No'es by Jeffery, Heber, Wilson, Moore, Gifford, 
Crabbe, Lockhart, &c. 


4, 
New and Cheap Edition, with Portraits and Illustrations, 
Toyal 8vo, 9s, cloth boards. 

Lord BYRON’S POETICAL WORKS, 
complete, with Notes by Jeffery, Heber, W ilson, 
Moore, Gifford, Crabbe, Lockhart, <c. 

Joun Murray, Albemarle street. 











NEW EDITION OF “‘SELF-HELP.” 
Now ready, a New Edition, thoroughly revised and 
rewritten, with much additional matter, post 8vo, 63, 


SELF-HELP. With Illustrations of 
CHARACTER and CONDUCT. By SaMven 
SmiLes, Author of “ Lives of the Engineers.” 


Uniform with the above. 


2. 
INDUSTRIAL BIOGRAPHY: a 
Sequel to * Self-Help.” Post 8yo, 6s, 


3. 
LIVES of JAMES BRINDLEY and 
+g EARLY ENGINEERS. Woodcuts. Post 8vo, 
3. 


4. 
SS of GEORGE and ROBERT 
STEPHENSON. Woodeuts. Pust Svo, 6s, 

JOBN Murray, Albemarle street. 





NEW BOOKS, 


_—— 
CHOICE CHRISTMAS BOOK, 
TOUCHES of NATURE. By Eminent 
Art'sts and Authors. Imperial 4to, in elegaut cloth 
Linding, price 21s. 

*,* This volume contains One Hundred Drawings 
on Wood, set in gold borders, and produced in the 
highest style of art, under the superintendence of 
Messrs. Dalziel Brothers. 


The REIGN of LAW. By the Duke 


of ARGYLL, Post 8vo, 12s. 


ESSAYS. By Dora Greenwell, Author 


of “The Patience of Hope.” Small 8vo, 6s. 


The PHILOSOPHY of the CONDI- 
TION’ D: SIR WILLIAM HAMILTON and 
JOHN STUART MILL. (Repriniel, with Addi- 
tions, from the Contemporary Review.) By the Rev. 
Henry Lonevevitte Manser, B.D., Waynflete Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy, Oxford. Post 8vo, 6a. 


SIMPLE TRUTH SPOKEN to WORK- 
ING PEOPLE. By Norkmin Macteon, D.D., one 
of ler Majesty's Chaplains. Small 8vo, 23 6d. 


The TREASURE BOOK of DEVO- 
TIONAL READING. Edited by BeNsaMin Orme, 
M.A. Crown 8vo, 33 6d. 


FAMILIAR LECTURES on SCIEN- 
TIFICSUBJECIS. By Sir Jonun F. W. HERSCHEL, 
Bart. Small crown 8 vo, 63. 

UNSPOKEN SERMONS. By George 
MacUona.p, M.A. Author of “ David Elginbrod,” 
&e. Crowu 8vo, 53. 


The YEAR of PRAYER: being 
Family Proyers for the Christian Year. By Henry 
Atrorp, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. Crown 8vo, 
3s bd. 

OUR FATHER'S BUSINESS: 


Tomas Guturir, D.D. Crown 8yo, 33 6d. 


HOW to STUDY the NEW TESTA- 
MENT. Section L—The Gospels and the Acts of 
the Apostles. By Henay Atrorp, D.D., Dean of 
Canterbury. Small 8vo, 3s td. 

Srranan and -_ 56 ae hill. 


By 


MR. BENTLEY'S 
LITERARY ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


—_o0 —— 

LIFE and SELECTIONS from the 
CORRESPONDENCE and AUTOBIOGRAPHY of 
WILLIAM HAZLIIT. By his Grandson, W. 
Carew Hazuirr. 2 vols. po.t 8vo, with Port: aits. 


LADY ADELAIDE'S OATH. A New 
Novel. By the Author of “East Lynne,” “* The 
Channings,” and “Mrs. Halliburton’s Troubles.” 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


CURIOSITIES of NATURAL HIS- 
JORY.. A New Edition of the Third Series of 
Frank Buckland's “ Curiosities of Natural History.” 
Tu 2 vols. feap, 8vo, 128, uniform with the First and 
Second Series. 


GOOD COOKERY. From the Recipes 
of the Hermit of St. Govor. By the Right Mon. 
Lady Luanover. In post Syo, 400 pp., with Illus- 
trations. 10s éd. 


OLD TRINITY. A Story of Real 
Life. By T. Mason Jones. In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
(Next week. 


SITANA: a Mountain Campaign on 
the Borders of Afghanistan in 1863. By Colonel 
Joun Apye, C.B., RA. In demy 8vo, with Plans. 


ARMSTRONG MAGNEY. A Story. 
By Heracuirvs Grey. Iu 1 yol. post &vo. 
(In a few days. 





Ricnanp Bentiey, New Burlington street, W., Pub- 
lisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


Lately published, in crown 8yvo., pp. 312, prica 4s. 


MAN UAL of ENGLISH COMPOSI- 
IION and RHETORIC. By ALEXANDER Bary, 
M.A., Professor of Logic in the University of Aberdeen. 
Also, ENGLISH EXTRACTS, Supplementary to the 
foregoing Ma..ual, pp. 68, price 6. 
By the same Author, New Elition, price 23 GL 
An ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


London: LonemMaAns, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 


6 to LABORATORY. A Weekly Re- 
cord of Scientific Research. No. I., APRIL 6 
price 6d.—This periodical will be a useful medium of 
intercommunication for all who are interestelin experi- 
mental research aud its practical results. In ils pages 
will be found original records of Chemical and Physical 
Investigations --R eports of the Proceedings of Learned 
Societies—Critical Notices of Scientitic Books—Edi- 
torial Articles—and Abstrac:s of Contributions to the | 
Foreign Journals. Reports on the Paris Exhibition will | 
appear in the early numbers. 

Communications for the EDITOR t» be addressed, | 
Norman terrace, Stockwell, S.; and all letters relating | 
to Advertisements, Subscriptions and general business 
_to be sent to the Publisher, JAMES FIRTH, 42a Can- 
non street, E.C. 








POEMS by the late ALEXANDER 
SMITH. 


1. 
A LIFE DRAMA, & other Poems, 


Feap. 8v¥o, cloth, price 2s 64. 


CITY POEMS, 


Feap. 8v0, clot’, price 5s, 


EDWIN OF DEIRA 


Second Fdition. Feap. 8vo, cloth price 5s. 


“The best poem which has appeare] since t'ie ‘Ilyls 
of the King.”"—Patri ¢. 

‘A poem which is marked by the strength, sustainel 
sweetnes*, and compact texture of real life..—North 
British Review, 

MACMILLAN 


Now ready, crown &vo, 6s. 


THE CLERGY & THE PULPIT 


IN THEIR 


RELATIONS TO THE PEOPLE. 


By M. l’Abbé IsrporE MULLots, 
Chaplain to the ay r Napoleon III., and Missionary 
Apostolic. 
Translated by Grorcr Percy Reneon, late Chaplain in 
the Diocese of Bombay, Author of ** The Nestoriaus and 
their Rituals.” 


Sarr H, Exper, and C»., 65 Cornhill. 


and Co., London. 








Now ready, Second Edition, Rewritten aid piatenges, 
With Illustrations. Crown 890, 73 6 


THE SPORTING RIFLE 
ITS PROJECTILES, 


By Lieut. James Forsyru, Bengal Staff Corps. 


Smirua, Fipen, and Co., 65 Cornhill. 





Now ready, Crown Sve, he. 


THE SCIENCE OF MODERATION; 


Or, the Quantitative Analysis of the Gool and the 
Leautiful—Pormative Ethics. 
By W. Cave Tromas. 
Smirn, E.per, and Co., 65 Cornhill. 
Third Ejlition, cloth, pice 3s 6d. 
HE WEDDING GUESTS. A Novel. 
By Mrs. Hume RorHery. 
London: F. Prraay, 20 Paternoster row, F.C. 
NEW EDITION, ILLUSTRATED. 
Just published, extra cl oth, gilt edges, price 23. 
\ ILLIE’S CORN-FIELD— 
The GOLDEN RULE, and Other Stories for 
Children. By Mrs. Roruxery. New Kdition, with 7 
full-page illustrations, on toned prper. 
London: F, Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 








Feap. 8vo, extra cloth gilt, gilt edges, price 33 64, 
OVE: a Selection from the Best Poets. 

4 By Tomas Snorrer, Elitor of * A Book of Eng 
lish Poetry,” &e. 

“We have lent the volume to a lady, and she declares 
that she never found so many ‘nice things’ in oue book 
before.” —Jllustrated Times. 

“ As a book of poetry for presentation to young or old, 
we know of none equal to it." —St. James's Caronicle. 

L ndon : F. Pir MAM, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 








‘Now ready, extra cloth, price 3s 6d. 
IAMOND DUST. By Exiza Cook. 
“A rich and varied collection."—Moraning Star. 

* A charming volume.”—Sun, 
Londou: F. Pirmay, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 





Immediately, in 2 vols. 8vo, price 24s. 
T= POLITICAL WRITINGS of 
RICHARD COBDEN. 

London: — RivGway, Piccadilly, W. 
New York: D. ArrLeton and Co., Broadway. 


~ ‘Now rea dy, pric e Is. 


ETTERS to the Right Honourable 
BENJAMIN DISRAELI, M.P., Chancellor: f tie 
Exchequer. By Evwanv Routuy, late Chairman to 
the Board of Audit. 
Wituam KioGway, 
sellers. 


109 Piceadi.ly, W., and all Book- 





BY ROYAL COMMAND. 

\ ETALLIC PEN-MAKER 
TO THE QUEEN. 

JOSEPH GILLOTT 


Respectfully directs the attention of the Commercial 


| Public, and all who use Stee! Pens, to the incomparable 


| excellence of his productions, which, for quality of 
material, easy action, and great durability, will ensure 
universu al preference. 

They can be obtained Retail of every dealer in the 
world; Wholesale, at the Works, Gralam street, Bir- 
mingham; 91 Jolin street, New York ; and at 37 Grace- 


| church street, London. 
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HURST AND BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


a 


NEW AMERICA. By William 
Herwonta Drxox. 2 vo's. 8vo, with om 
{ Jan. 17. 


30s, bound 
A BOOK ABOUT LAWYERS. By 
J 


. (. dJEATFRESON, Barrister-at-Law. New 
revised and Clieip Edition. 2 vo's., 24s. 
“4 book about lawyers deserves to be very popular. 
Mr. Jeaffreson has accomplished his work in a very 
creditable manner.”—T7imes, Dec. 6. 


A WINTER with the SWALLOWSin 
ALGERIA. By M. Betuau Epwakops, 8ve, with 
Tlustrations. 15s. 

“A bright, p’c‘ures jue, artistic book." —Pust. 


The LIFE of JOSIAH WEDGWOOD. 
From his Private Correspondence and Family 
P+pers. By Fu'zaA Merryarp. Complete in 2 
vols. 8:0, with Portraits aud above 30) beautiful 
Tilustrations, 24s. 


LODGE'S PEERAGE and BARONET- 
AGE for 187. Ui der the Especial Patronage of 
Her Mejesty, and Corrected by the Nobility. 36th 
Edition. 1 vol., with the Arms beantifully engraved, 
handsomely bound, gilt edges, 31s 6d. 

“A work of great value. It is the most faithful 
record we possess of the aristocracy of the day.”"— 
Post, 

MY PILGRIMAGE to EASTERN 
SHRINES. By Exiza C. Busu. 8vo, with 
I\lustrations. 15s. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
TWO MARRIAGES. By the Author 


of “John Halifax.” “Christian's Mistake,’ &e. 
2 vols. 
MADONNA MARY. By Mrs. 
OuipHant, Author of *Agres," dc. 3 vols. 
“From first to last * Madouna Mary 'is written with 
evenness and vigour, and overflows with the best 
quaities of the writer's fancy and huinour."—Atheneum. 


LEYTON HALL and Other Tales. By 
Mark [.eMon. 3 vols. 

“We ‘commend ‘Leyton Hall’ most heartily. The 
story is ou extiemely good on."—ZJilustrated News. 
CHRISTIES FAITH. By the Author 

of * No Chureb,” * Owen,” “ Mattie,” &¢. 3 vols, 

“The ce-ign enl execution of this book are both 
good; the characters are original, and finely as well as 
strongly delineated. —Pull Mali Ga ‘le. 

ANNALS of a QUIET NEIGHBOUR- 
HOOD, By Ge noe MAcDoOxaLp, VLA. 3 vols. 

“Whoever reads the bock once will read it many 

times."—Pall Mall Gazette. 


A WOMAN'S CONFESSION. By Lady 


CAMPRELL. 3 yo's 
“*<S Woman's Confession’ deserves to be a successful 


novel.” —J’os*. 


MR. HERBERT SPENCER'S WORKS. 
PSYCHOLOGY. 


1 vol. 8vo, cloth, 16s. 


ESSAYS. 1 vol. Svo, cloth, 12s. 
ESSAYS. Second Series. 1 vol. 8vo, cloth, 
lds. 


EDUCATION. 1 
CLASSIFICATION of SCIENCES. 8vo, 


2s Gd. 


A SYSTEM of PHILOSOPHY. I. 
FIRST PRINCIPLES, 1 vol. Sve, cloth, 16s—II. 
BIOLOGY, Vol. 1, 1 vol. 8¥9, clot, 16s. 

The Coutinuation of tie SYSTEM of PHI OSOPITY 
of which the foregoin : tao volacnes fur.n tie c onmence- 
ment, is isstied in tirst inst nee to Subser.bers only, 
who prepay 103 for each four Varis, six of which form 
one Volume. 

Wittiams and NorGati 
Garden, London; 20 South Frede: 


vol. Svo, cloth, 6s. 


14 Heirieita siree’, Covent 
ick street, Edinburgh, 
CHRISTIAN PERFE CTIBILITY. 

Just p biished, l2ne, cloth. 3 
ETERNAL GOSPEL; 
Idea of C ristian Peri cthilitr. 2 
. By 2. W. Mackay, E-q.. Author of “ The 
and its Ant.cedeuts,” “ The Progress 


T HE 


or, the 






1 Norncatr. 14 Henriet'a street, Covent 
; and 2u South Frederick street, Edin- 


WEALES SERIES 
MANUAL of the MOLLUSCA, RECENT and FOSSI, 
SHELLS. 

Just published, a new axd revised E lition, price 5s 61. 
WOODWARD'S MANUAL of the M¢ ILLUSCA, 

a ‘Treats: aud Foss] Shells. with 
humerous [lustrations by Waterhouse aud Lowry. 
Forming Vol. 72 of WEALE’S SERIES. 
Comprising also, in a Cheap For:a, 


RUDIMENTARY and SCIENTIFIC BOOKS, 


on Receiut 


EDUCATIONAL and CLASSICAL WORKS. 


A complete Catalogue of the Series will be sent on 
application. 


London: Vigtve and Co., 2) Ivy lane, Paternoster row. 





THE HALF-CROWN BYRON. 
Now ready, 1 vol. post 8vo, prico 2s 6d. 


LORD BYRON’S COMPLETE WORKS 
(PEARL EDITION). 
Carefully revised from the Author's MSS. 


The public are cautioned against spurious Editions of “ Byron's Works,” which not only do not 
contain the entire works, but often give very imperfect versions of the fragments comprised in 
them ; none are complete except those published by Mr. Murray, who retains alone the copyright 
of many pieces, and ventures to call attention to this Pearl Edition, on the score of accuracy, 
completeness, and price. 


*,* The above Edition is also issued in stamped morocco cloth, pice 3s 6d. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street ; 
And to be obtained of all Booksellers and at all Railway Stations. 








GEORGE III. AND LORD NORTH. 
Just ready (Published by permission of the Queen), 2 vols. 8vo. 


THE CORRESPONDENCE OF KING GEORGE 
III. WITH LORD NORTH, 


FROM 1768 to 1783. 
Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by W. BODHAM DONNE. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





MR. DU CHAILLU'S NEW TRAVELS. 
Next week, with Map and Illustrations, 8vo. 


A JOURNEY TO ASHANGO LAND: 


AND FURTHER PENETRATION INTO EQUATORIAL AFRICA; 


With the Natural History, Manners, and Customs of the Country, and an Account of the 
OBONGO, a race of DWARFS. 


By PAUL B. DU CHAILLU, Author of “ Explorations in Equatorial Africa.” 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 








NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “EAST LYNNE,” ‘“ The 
CHANNINGS,” &c. 


In the Press, to be published immediately in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
LADY ADELAIDE’S OATH. 


By Mrs. HENRY WOOD, 
Author of “East Lynne,” “ The Channings,” and “ Mrs. Halliburton's Troubles.” 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street, W. 














Next week, at all Libraries, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. 


ROMANCES of the OLD TOWN of EDINBURGH. 
By ALEX. LEIGHTON. 
Author of “ Mysterious Legends,” “ Curious Storied Traditions,” &c., &c., &c. 
Edinburgh: WILLIAM P. NIMMO. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and CO. 





NEW NOVEL BY WILLIAM HOWITT. 


On Tuesday next. 
WOODBURN GRAN G E. 


By WILLIAM HOWITT, 
Author of “ The Man of the People,” &c. 


CHARLES W. WOOD, 13 Tavistock Street, Strand. 





ENGLISH & FOREIGN LIBRARY COMPANY. 
(Late HOOKHAM'S LIBRARY, Established 103 Years.) 
The NEW-BOOK LIST for 1867 is now ready. 
All the novelties in Literature are freely in Circulation. The best season for subscribing has 
just commenced. Terms and Lists free on application. 


Chief Office: 15 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 





EN GLISH & FOREIGN LIBRARY COMPANY. 
The SALE LIST for the NEW YEAR is now ready. 


One Handred Volumes of Modern Novels can be selected for £2 103 nett. An assortment of 
the best Recent Books handsomely bound for NEW YEAR’S GIFTS is ofered at very reduced 
prices. Lists free, on application to Thomas Hookham, jun. 


15 OLD BOND STREET, W. 
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RIVINGTONS’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


——)n — 

The ANNOTATED BOOK of COM- 
MON PRAYER; being an Hist rica’, Ritual, and 
Theol gical Commentary on the Devotional System 
of the Church of England. Edited by Jonn HENRY 

3LuNT, M.A., F.S.A. Author of “ Honsehold 
Theology,” &£c, &e. Now complete in One Volume 
of 760 pages, imperial 8vo, with three Plates, and a 
Glossarial ludex, price 563; or in royal 4to, price 
£3 3s. 

The publishers venture to place this work before the 
public as the most complete exposition of the Book of 
Common Prayer that has yet appeared. Every portion 
of it has been carefully reviewed in respect to its Origin, 
History, and Meanine. 

Besldes the conte:.ts of an ordinary Prayer-Book, it 
¢ontains as much iil:strative matter as would fill tive 
octavo volumes of 400 pages each, 


The Second and concluding Part may be had, price 21s; 
Jarge paper, 38s. 

The ELECTRA of SOPHOCLES; 
with English Notes by I. C. Jenn, M.A., Fellow 
and Assi-tant-Tator of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Forming the first volume of * Catena Classicorum. ’ 
Crown 8vo. [Nearly ready. 


FAITH and LIFE; Readings for the 
greater Holy Days, and the Sundays from Advent 
to Trinity. Compiled from Ancient Writers. By 
WituiaM Bricut, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Uni- 
versity Coliege, Oxford. Second Kdition. Small 
8yv0, 5a. 


On the DUTY and the DISCIPLINE 
of EXTEMPORARY PREACHING. By F. Bar- 
HAM Zinckr, Vicar of Wherstead, Suftfulk, and 
Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


The CHURCHMAN’S DAILY RE- 
MEMBRANCER of DOCTRINE and DUTY. 
With @ Preface by W. R. Faemanrie, M.A., Rector 
of Claydon, Bucks, and Rural Dean. Small 8vo, 68. 


SERMONS on PRACTICAL SUB- 
JECIs. By Georce Cottyer Harris, M.A,, 
Incumbent of St. Luke’s, Torquay, and Prebendary 
of Exeter; Author of “Lessons from St. Peter's 
Life.” Small 80. (in the press. 


A CHRISTIAN VIEW of CHRISTIAN 
acae's By Joun Henry Buiunt, M.A., F.S.A. 
rown 8vo, 7s. 


LETTERS to an INQUIRER on 
Various THEOLOGICAL QUESTIONS; with 
Notes on * Coleridge’s Confessions of an Inquiring 
Spirit.” By Tuomas Rawson Birks, M.A, Iucum- 
bent of Holy Tiinity, Cambridge. Crown 8yo. 

(Nearly ready. 


YESTERDAY, TO-DAY, and FOR 
EVER; a Poem. By Henry Epwarp Bicksk- 
STETH. Crown dsyo, 103 6d. 


CURIOUS MYTHS of the MIDDLE 
AGES. 3y S. Barinc-Goutp, M.A., Author of 
“ Post-Mediwval Preachers,” &c. With Lllustra- 
tions. Crown 8yo, 7s 6d, 


PRIEST and PARISH. By Harry 
Jones, M.A., Incumbent of St. Luke's, Berwick 
Street; Author of “Life in the World.” Square 
crown 8yo, 63 6d. 


A GREEK PRIMER for the USE of 
SCHOOLS. by the Rev. Cuartes H. Hote, M.A, 
Scholar of Worcester College, Oxford ; late Assistaut- 
Mast-r at King Edwards School, Bromsgrove. 
Crown 8yo, 4s. 

ARITHMETIC for the USE of 
SCHOOLS; with a uumerons collection of Ex 
amples. By RK. D. Brasiry, M.A., Head Master of 
Grantham Grammar School, and formerly Fellow of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge ; Author ot * Elemenis 
of Plane Trigonometry.” 12mo. (Jn the press. 

*,* The Examples will be sold separately. 


LETTERS by Miss FRANCES ROL- 
LEsTox, Writer of “Mazzaroth,” &c, &e. Edited 
by Canotine DENT. 8vo. (in the press. 


SONGS of the PEOPLE. By the Rev. 
ALAN Broprick, Vicar of Bramshaw, Hants. With 
Preface by the Bishop of Oxford. Small 8vo, 6s. 


SERMONS. By William Aldwin 
Soames, M.A., formerly Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge ; late Prebendary of St. Paul's, Rural 
Dean, and Vicar of Greenwich. 8vo. 

(Nearly ready. 


SERMONS preached on VARIOUS 
OCCASIONS. By the late Rev. Laurence J. 
Harrison, M.A., Incumbent of Mortlake, Surrey; 
sometime Incumbent of SS. Philip and James, 
Leckbampton. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


ARITHMETIC, THEORETICAL and 
PRACTICAL ; adapted to the use of Colleges and 
Schools. By W. H. Gravestone, M.A., Christ's 
College, Cambridge. Crown Svo, is 6d. 


SERMONS, DOCTRINAL and 
DIDACTIC, bearing on the Religious Topics of the 
Day. By Tuomas WivLLIAMSON PEILE, D.D., lu- 
cumbent of St. Paul's, Hampstead, and late Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. Crown 8yo, 6s 6d. 


An Illuminated Edition of the BOOK 
of COMMON PRAYER, printed in Red and Black, 
on fine toned paper; with Borders and Titles 
designed after tue manner of the Fourteenth Cen- 
tury by R. KR. Hotes, F'.S.A., aud engraved by O. 
Jewitt. Crown svo, lbs. 








——_0—— 
RIVINGTONS: 
London, Oxford, and Cambridge. 








WILLIAMS AND NORGATE’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


Sa 


ESSAYS on SYMBOLISM. By H. C. 
Bartow, M.D.. F.G.S., Autuor of “ Critical, His- 
torical, and Philosophical Contributions to the Stuly 
of the Divina Commedia,” &c. Crown 8yo, cloth, 
45 Gu. 


The SIXTH CENTENARY FESTI- 
VALS of DANTE ALLIGHIERI in Florence and 
at Ravenna. By A Representative. 8vo, sewed, 33. 


PREHISTORIC TIMES, as illustrated 
by Ancient Remains, and the Mauners and Customs 
of Modern Savages. By Sir Joun Lubbock, Burt., 
F.R.S., President of the Ethnologieal Society, Vice- 
President Linn. Soe., &e., &e. 8vo, with 156 Wood- 
cuts and 3 Plates, cloth, 15s. 

“Tt teems with information on everything that has 
yet been discovered bearing ou the early bistory of our 
race and is written in so clear and agreeable a manner, 
that it is sure both to gratify and instruct every class of 
readers," —Reader. 

“ Those who desire a compact and careful review of 
the whole subject, well illustrated, will tiud it in this 
volume.”—A thenzum. 

“A work of more than usual interest, in which Sir 
John Lubbock has dealt with a very difficult subject in 
the most scientific, but at the same time in the most 
alluring mauner.”—TZimes. 


The LEGENDS and THEORIES of the 
BUDDHIS(S, compared with History and Science. 
With Introductory Notices of the Life aud System 
of Gotama Buddha. By R. Spence Harpy, Hon, 
M.R.AS., Author of ‘* Eastern Monachism,” * A 
Manual of Buddhism,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 


INDIAN CIVIL-SERVICE EX AMINATION. 


PRINCIPLES of HINDU and MO- 
NAMMEDAN LAW. By Sir WILLIAM MACNAGRATEN. 
Edited, with an Introduction, by the late Professor 
H H. Witson. Third Edition, 8vo, cloth, 63. 


Dr. DAVIDSON on the OLD TES fAMENT, 
An INTRODUCTION to the OLD 


TESTAMENT, Critical, Historical, and Tue logieal ; 
containing a Discussion of the most important 
Questions belonging to the several Books. By 
SAMUEL Davipson, D.D., LL.D. Complete, 3 vols. 
8vo, with Index, 42s. 

“The conclusions at which he has arrived are the 
matured judgments of a vigorous, well store}, and uu- 
biassed mind, anxious only to ascertain and declare the 
truth.”"—Athenwum. 

“There is no other work as yet in the English 
language at all approaching it in value for the use of 
the bona fide theological student in the department 
which it covers."— Westminster Review. 


ORTHODOXY, SCRIPTURE, and 
REASON : an Examination of some of the Principal 
Articles of the Cread of Christendom. By the Kev. 
WILLIAM Kirkus, LL.B. Crown 8yo, cloth, 10s 6d. 

“Temperate and well reasoned....--....Students of 
Theology will tiud this volume very worthy of perusal.” 
—Spectator. 

“ The essays are clever, and often give noble views of 
Christian truth.”—Clerical Journal. 

** He writes like a worthy man, g2nuinely seeking after 
divine truth. His book may well be studied quite apart 
from the question of agreement or disagreement with 
its teachings.” —Literary Churchman. 


On the INSPIRATION of the SCRIP- 
TURES, showing the Testimony whicu they the.a- 
selves bear as to their Own Inspiration, By James 
Srark, M.D., F.R.S.1., author of * The Westminster 
Confession of Faith critically compared with the 
Lluly Scriptures,” &¢. Crown Syo, cloth, 33 6d. 


The TUBINGEN SCHOOL and its 
ANTECEDENTS: a Review of the History and 
Present Condition of Modera The logy. By R. W. 
Mackay, M.A., Author of “The Progress of the 
Iutellect,” “A Sketch of the History of Chris- 
tianity,” &e. Post Svo, cloth, lds 6d. 


The RELIGION of the UNIVERSE; 
with Cousolatory Views of a Future State, aud Sug- 
gestions on the most Beneticial Topics of Tuevlo- 
gical Instruction. By Ropere Fettowes, LL.D. 
Third Kidtion, revised, with additions from the 
Author’s MS, and a Preface by the Editor, post 
8vo, cloth, ts. 


DIEZ on the ROMANCE LANGUAGES. 
An ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY 


of the ROMANCE LANGUAGES, from the Germau 
of Fr. Diez, with Additions by ‘I’. C. Donkin, B.A. 
Complete in 1 vol. 8vo, cloth, 153. 

In this work the whole dictionary, which in the 
original is divided into four parts, has been tor greater 
convenience in reference reduced to one alphabet ; and 
at the end is added a Vocabulary of all English words 
conuected with any of the Romance Words treated of 
throughout the work. 

Uniform with the above. 


An INTRODUCTION to the GRAM- 
MAR of the ROMANCE LANGUAGES. Trans- 
lated from the German of Fr. Diez. By C. B. 
CaYLey, B.A. 8vo, 4s 6d, 


The PHILOLOGICAL ESSAYS of the 
late Rev. RICHARD GARNETY?. Edited, witha 
Memoir, by his SON. 8vo, cloth boards, los 61. 

CoNTENTs :—Memoir— English Lexicography—Eng- 
lish Dialects—Prichard on the Celtic Lauguages—Au ti- 
quarian Club Books—Languages and Dialects of the 

British Is!auds —Picts and Guael, with other Tribes of 

Great BrituinmAugment in Sanskrit aud Greek—Origin 


| and Import of the Genitive Case—Derivatiou of Words 


from Pronominal and Prepositional Roots — Luitial 
Letter Changes in the Indo-European Languages, dc. 





1) eee 
WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 14 Henrietta 
Street, Covent Garden, London; and 20 South 
Frederick Street, Edinburgh, 
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SAMPSON LOW AND (0/8 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


—— 

The CONSPIRACY of GIANLUIGI 

FIESCHI: an Episode ia Italian History. By yy, 

pe Cevesia. Transia'tel by E. UL. Wakterer 

United States’ Consul at Genon, With a Frontis: 
piece Portrait. Demy 8vo, cloth, price Lis. 

“ This work will be read with gre.t interest, an will 
assist in a comprehensive Study of Italian history,"—. 
Observer. 

“Asan epitome of Genoese history for thirty yearg 
it is exceedingly interesting as wel! as exceedingly able, 
The English public are greatly ind+bted to Mr. Whealer 
for introducing t> them a historian so full of verve, s9 
expert, and so graceful in the manipulation of facts." 
London Review. 

“This vigorous memoir of Count Giaaluisi Fiesch‘, 
written in excelleat Italian, is here reproduced in capi- 
tal English.”—Lraminer. 


The ROB ROY on the BALTIC: the 
Narrative of the Rob Roy Canos, oa Likes and 
Rivers of Swedep, Denmark, Norway, ani on the 
Baltic and North Seas. By Joun Macoreaor, 
Trinity College, Cambridge; Author of “A Thou- 
sand Miles in the Rob Roy Canoe.” With numerous 
Illustrations, 53. 

‘* It is enlivened with bright little pictures, and Mr. 
MacGregor does not attempt to say more tian hig 
readers will be glad to hear. His new book will, thera 
can be little doubt, be as popular as its predecessor.”— 
Examiner. 


BRAZIL and the BRAZILIANS. 
Portrayed in Historical and Descriptive Sketches 
by the Rev. Jamgs C. FLercier and the Rev. D. 
P. Kipper, D.D. An Enlargement of the Original 
Work, presenting the Material and Moral Progress 
of the Empire during the last Ten Yeurs, and the 
result of the Author's recent Kxplorat.ona on the 
Amazon to the verge of Pera. With 15) Illustra- 
tions, 8vo, cloth extra, price 133. 

“The new material personally collect:1 by the 
authors, and the important ani varied informa‘ion they 
have gathered from every source, compel us to pro- 
nounce it the Handbook to Biazil and the Brazilians. 
A good portrait of the Emperor Dou Pelr> IL, a map 
worked up from the best materials, aud so.ne hundred 
and fifty plates and cuts, Muke it pretty as well as use- 
ful; it has, moreover, a very good table of c>uteats ani 
fair index.” —Reader. 


VARIA: Rare Readings from Scarce 
Books. By the Author of “The Geutle Life.” Ree 
printed, by permission, from the Siturday Review, 
Spectator, &e Crown 8vo, price Us. 

“ An extremely pretty and agreeasle volume. We can 
strongly recommend this volume to any one who hasa 
fancy for the byways of literature."—Guardian. 


The MASQUE at LUDLOW ; and Other 
Romanesques. By the Author of ‘* Mary Powell.” 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 8s, 

“The manner in which the stories are told, and the 
delicate wit dsplayed throughout then, must prove 
grateful toall who admire a pure style of writing.”"—Slar, 

“A charming little book.”"—London Review. 

“ A pleasant and graceful little book.”"—Guasrdian. 


HOBSON'S CHOICE: a Story. By 
Durton Cook, Author of ** Pau! lostec’s Daughter,” 
&c. Reprinted from Once a Week. Post 8vo, cloth, 83. 

“A cabinet picture of Euglisi life."—Culedonim 
Mercury. 

“We may promise our readers that an afternoo1 
spent on ‘Hobson's Choice’ will be spent pleasantly, 
and produce no small crop of apparently causeless 
laughs in secret places afterwards, as the better paz- 
sages return SUldenly upon the memory."—Spectator. 


NEW GIFT-BOOKS. 

TWO CENTURIES of SONG; com- 
prising Lyries, Mudrizals, Sonnets, aad ocuer Occa- 
sional Verse of the English Poets of the last 200 
Years, including those of Thirty Living Poets. 
By WALrEer TuorNeury. With Cri ical and Biogra- 
phical Notes. Lllustrated by Ociginal Pictaves of 
Eminent Artists, drawa and eagravel especially 
for this work. Price One Guinea, very hau isomely 
bound, with a clasp. 

“ Mr. Thornbury may be congratulated on having his 
name imprinted on the title-page of what, we repeat, is 
one of the most covetuble gift-books of this seasou."— 
Art Journal. 

“*Two Centuries of Song’ goes far to redeem the 
credit of 1566 for Christmas books. The arabasque bor- 
ders to the beautifully toned pages are in exquisite 
taste, and of high typographical merit.’ —Reader. 

An ILLUSTRATED EDITION of 
Bishop HEBER’S HYMNS. With upwards of 100 
Designs, engraved in the first style of art, unler 
the superintendence of J.D. Cooper. Prive Halt- 
a-Guiuea, handsomely bound, 

The BOOK of the SONNET. By the 
late Leigu Hunt. Now first published. With @ 
Selection of Elegant Sonnets by Enylish and 
American Authors. Edited, fron the original MS., 
with Additions, by 8, ApaMs Lez. 2 Vols., cloth 
extra, price 21s. 


NEW JUVENILES. 

The TRUE HISTORY of DAME 
PERKINS and her GREY MARE. Toli for the 
Countryside and the Fireside. I}y LINpen Meapows. 
With Eight Coloured Illustrations by Puiz, Small 
4to, cloth, price 5s. 

GREAT FUN. Stories told by Thomas 
AgrcHer and THomas Hoop to Eiward Wehuert's 
Pictures. Printed in Colours. 4to, cloth, gilt 
edges, price 103 6d, coloured ; or 6, plain. 

FAIRYLAND and FAIRIES. From 
Sketches by E. 8, A., and other good Authorities. 
Collected, correctzd, aud improved. 1 yol- 3y0, 
cloth, price 6s, 
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CHAPMAN AND HALL’S LIST. 


——Oo-— 
The JANUARY Number (price 2s.) of 
THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
EDITED by JOHN MORLEY. 

1—FRANCE in the SEVENTEENTII CENTURY. By the Editor. 
9—CHILD’S SONG in WINTER. By Algernon C. Swinburne. 
g—A STUDY in HINDUISM. By Sir Alexander Grant, Bart. 
4—The WHITE ROSE. Chapters I.—V. By Whyte Melville. 
5—The SIGNIFICANCE of RITUALISM. By J. C. Morison. 
6—The ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. No. IX. By Walter Bagehot. 

CAUSERIES. 

PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 

CRITICAL NOTICES. 


——Q— 


UP and DOWN the LONDON STREETS. By 


Mark Lemon. With 75 Illustrations. Demy 8vo 12s, (This day. 


CHURCH EMBROIDERY, ANCIENT and 


MODERN. With numerous Examples. By Anastasia Douny. Feap. 4to. 
(In a sew days. 


STUDIES in CONDUCT: Short Essays from the 


Saturday Neview. By the Author of “* Modern Characteristics.” Post 8vo. 
[In a few days. 


OWEN MEREDITH’S POETICAL WORKS. 


First Volume of a New Edition, containing “ Clytemmestra, and Poems Lyrical 
and Descriptive.” Icap. 8vo, 68. (This day. 


LIFE of HOLBEIN. By Ralph N. Wornum, Author 


of * The Epochs of Painting,” &c. With Portrait and numerous Illustrations. 
Imperial 8yo, 31s 6d, 


The GAY SCIENCE: Essays towards a Science of 


Criticism. By E. S. DaLuas. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 28s. 


LIFE and TIMES of FRANCOIS-MARIE AROUET, 


calling himself VOLTAIRE. By Francis Espinasse. Vol. I. From his Birth 
to his Arrival in England, 1691—1726. Demy 8vo, lts. (This day. 


POLYNESIAN REMINISCENCES; or, Life in the 


South Pacific Islands. By W. T. PRITCHARD, F.R.G.S. F.A.S.L., formerly 
H.M. Consul at Samoa and Fiji. With Illustrations, and a Preface by Dr. 
Seemann. Demy 8vo, 163. 


The PRINCE of the FAIR FAMILY: a Fairy Tale. 


By Mrs. 8. C. Hatt. With numerous Illustrations by E- M. Ward, R.A., Mrs. E. 
= Ward, Noel Patov, R.S.A., Kenny Meadows, W. J. Allen, W. J. Coleman, é&c. 
2a. 


A SELECTION from the POETRY of ELIZABETH 


BARRET! BROWNING. With a New Portrait, and au Engraving of Casa 
Guidi, Second Edition, crown 8vo, price 10s 6d. 


The VEGETABLE WORLD. By Louvrs Ficurer. 


Translated from the French. With 471 Illustrations, drawn chiefly from Nature, 
by M. Faquet. Demy 8vo, 20s. 


The WORLD BEFORE the DELUGE. By Lovts 


Fievier. With 233 Illustrations. Corrected from the Fifth French Edition. Second 
Edition. Revised and Enlarged by H. W. Bristow, F.R.S8., of the Geological 
Survey of England and Wales, Demy, 163. 


—_—9—— 
NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
IDALIA: a Love Story. By Ours. 3 vols. post 


8vo. [Next week. 


JOHN THORPE’S MARRIAGE. By R. D. 


Bucuanan. 3 vols. (Next week. 


VITTORIA. By Georce Menepira. 8 vols. post 8vo. 


[{ This day. 


PLAYED OUT. By Miss Annie Tuomas. 3 vols. 


post 8yo. 


GEMMA. By T. A. Trotxore. 
GRIFFITH GAUNT; or, Jealousy. 


READE, Second Edition. 3 vols. post Syo. 


SWEET SEVENTEEN. 


Second Edition. 3 vols. post 8yo. 


AUNT MARGARET’S TROUBLE. 


Writer. Post Svo, 8s, Second Edition. 


3 vols. post Svo. 
By Cures 


By Arravur Locker. 
By a New 


—_—o—— 


NEW WORKS. 


a 
Thee EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 
CCLY., JANUARY, 1867. 8vo, price és. [On Wednesday next. 

1—FOREIGN POLICY of Sir JOHN LAWRENCE. 

2—ADAM FERGUSON, 

3—The PRIVATE BUSINESS of PARLIAMENT. 

4—RAWLINSON’S ANCIENT MONARCHIES. 

5—MODERN GLASS PAINTING. 

6—TENANT COMPENSATION in IRELAND. 

7—EARLY ENGLISH TEXTS. 

8—METEORIC SHOWERS. 

9—POSITION and PROSPECTS of PARTIES. 


2, 
HISTORY of CIVILIZATION. By Henry Tuomas 


Buckie. Fifth Edition, complete in 3 vols. crown 8vo, price 24s, 
(On the 21st inst, 


3. 
CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY of ENGLAND, 


since the Accession of George III. By Sir T. Exsxive May, K.C.B, 2 vols. 
8vo, 33s. 


4. 

HISTORY of ENGLAND from the Fall of Wolsey 
to the Death of Elizabeth. By James ANrwony Frouve, M.A. Vols. L. to X, 
Svo, £7 23. 

Vols. I. to 1V., Reign of Henry VIIL., 54s. 

Vols. V. and VI., Edward VL. and Mary, 28s. 

Vols. VIL and VILL, Reign of Elizabeth, Vols. I. and IT., 28s. 
Vols. IX. and X., Reign of Elizabeth, Vols, III. and LY., 32s. 


5. 

HISTORY of INDIA, from the Earliest Period to the 
Close of Lord Dalhousie’s Administration. By Joun Cuagk Margsuman. 3 
Vols. crown 8vo. 

Vols. I. and I. in January. Vol. IIL, completion, in April. 


6. 
SOME ACCOUNT of the LIFE and OPINIONS 


of a FIFTH-MONARCHY MAN, chiefly from the Writings of Jouw Rogers, 
Preacher. Edited by the Rev. E. Rogers, M.A. Crown d4to. Portrait. Price lis. 


?. 
LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE of RICHARD 


WHATELY, D.D., late Archbishop of Dublin. By E. Jane Waargty. With 
Two Portraits. 2 vols. 8vo, price 233. 


8 
RECENT MOVEMENTS in the CHURCH of 
re nen from Fraser's Magazine, No. CCCCXLL, September, 


9. 

The CHURCH and the WORLD: Essays on Questions 
of the Day. Edited by the Rev. Onby Sarpuey, M.A. Second Edition, cor- 
rected. 8vo, 15s. 

10. 

The AENEID of VIRGIL, translated into ENGLISH 
VERSE. By Joun Contneron, M.A., Corpus Professor of Latin in the Univer- 
sity of Oxford. Second Edition, revised. Crown 8yo, 9s. 


ul. 
CICERONIS EPISTOLARUM DELECTUS; a 


Selection from Cicero’s Letters, with English Notes. By the Rev. E. St. Jomn 
Parry, M.A. Crown 8yvo. (Next week. 


12. 
The PUBLIC SCHOOL LATIN PRIMER. Edited 
—_ - F soe ad ep and Seton of the Public Schools included in Mer 
Majesty's Commission. l2mo, 2 


13. 
LIDDELL and SCOTT’S GREEK-ENGLISH LEXI- 


CON. Fifth Edition, crown 4to, 3ls 6d. Abridged, Eleventh Edition, sjuare 
l2mo, 7s 64. 


DIC- 


14, 
CONTANSEAU’S FRENCH-ENGLISH 
TIONARIES. 


The PRACTICAL DICTIONARY, Eleventh Edition, 10s 6d. 
The POCKET DICTIONARY, Third Edition, 3s 6d. 


15, 
A BOOK on ANGLING, a Complete TREATISE on 


the ART of FISHING in every Branch. By FRancts FRancts. Post 8vo, with 
15 Plates (some coloured) and full Lists of Salmon Flies. (Next week, 


16. 
The DOG in HEALTH and DISEASE. By Srtone- 


HENGE. Cheaper Edition, with 70 Woodeuts, Square crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


17. 
The CORRELATION of PHYSICAL FORCES. By 


W. R. Grove, Q.C. ‘Fifth Edition, revised and augmented by a Discourse on 
Continuity. sve. (Next week. 


18. 
The OFFICIAL CORRESPONDENCE on the 


CLAIMS of the UNITED STATES in respect to the “ALABAMA.” &yvo, 
[Next week. 
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MACMILLAN AND (C0’s EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


EDUCATIONAL BOOKS ON SCIENCE. 
LESSONS in ELEMENTARY PHYSIOLOGY. 


With numerous Illustrations. By T. H. Huxtey, F.R.S., Professor of Natural 
History in the Royal School of Mines. 18mo, cloth, price 4s 6d, 


POPULAR ASTRONOMY. 


By Georce Finpett Airy, Astronomer Royal 18mo, 


With Illustrations. 
cloth, price 4s €d. 


LESSONS on ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY. 


By Hewny Roscog, F R.S., Professor of Chemistry in Owens College, Manchester. 
With numerous Illustrations, and Chromo-Litho. of the Sol.r Spectia. Third 
Thousand. 18mo, cloth, price 4s 6d. 


LESSONS on ELEMENTARY BOTANY. 


With nearly Two Hundred I[llusirations. By Danict OLiver, F.RS., F.LS. 


Third Thousand, 18mo, cloth, 4s 6d. 





CLASS-BOOKS FOR BEGINNERS IN MATHEMATICS. 
EUCLID for COLLEGES and SCHOOLS. 


New Elition. By I. Topuunter, M.A,, F.R.S, 18mo, 33 6d. 


ALGEBRA for BEGINNERS. 


New Edition. By L Topuunrer, M.A., F.R.S. 18mc, 2s 6d. 


PLANE TRIGONOMETRY for BEGINNERS, 


By I. Topnunter, M.A., F.RS. 18mo, 2s Cd. 


MECHANICS for BEGINNERS. 


With Illustrations. By I. Topuunrer, M.A., F.R.S, 
The School CLASS-BOOK of ARITHMETIC. 
By Barnanp Smiru, M.A. 18.n0, price 32. 


Key to Class-Book of Arithmetic. 
1smo, cloth, price 6s 6d, 


ARITHMETIC for the USE of SCHOOLS. 


Crown 8yo, cloth, 4s 6d. 


[Nearly ready. 


By Barnarp SauitH, M.A. New Edition. 


A Key to the Arithmetic for Schools. 


By BarnaRp Sarrn, M.A. Fifth Edition. Crown Svo, cloth, 8s 6d. 


A SHILLING BOOK of ARITHMETIC. 
For NATIONAL and ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS, By Baryarp Ssatu, M.A. 
18mo, cloth. 
Answers to the Shilling Book of Arithmetic. 
18mo, price 6d. 
Key to the Shilling Book of Arithmetic. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, price 4s 6d, 





MATHEMATICAL EXERCISE BOOKS. 
ALGEBRAICAL EXERCISES. 


Progressively arranged by the Rey. C. A. Jones, M.A., and C. H. Curyve, M.A., 
Mathematical Masters in Westminster School. Pott 8vo, cloth, price 2s Ud. 


EXERCISES in ARITHMETIC. 


By Barxarp Situ, M.A. Crown 8vo, 23; or with Answers, 2s 6d. 
separately, in Two Parts, ls each. Answers, 6d, 


ONE HUNDRED EXAMINATION-PAPERS 
in ARITHMETIC. 


Ia Four Parts. 


Also sold 


By Barnarp Sarr, M.A. 18mo, price 1s 6d; with Answers, 


1s 9d. 


ARITHMETICAL EXAMPLES. 


Progressively arrange), with Exercises and Examination-Papers, by the Rev. T. 
DAaLtoy, M.A., Assistant-Ma:ter of Eton College. 13mo, clovh, 2s éd. 


A COLLECTION of ELEMENTARY TEST- 
QUESTIONS. 
In PURE and MIXED MATHEMATICS; with Answers, and Appendices, on 
Synthetic Division, and on the Solution of Numerical Equations by Horner's 


Method. By James R. Cuariszir, F.R.S., F.R.A.S., late First Mathematical 
Master at the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich. Crown 8vo, cloth, price &s 6d. 





DIVINITY CLASS-BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS. 
A Class-Book of OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY, 


By Rev. G. F. Macieir, M.A., Head Master of King’s Co!lege School, London, 
Third Edition, with Four Maps, 18mo, cloth, 4s 6d, 


A Class-Book of NEW TESTAMENT HISTORY; 


Including the Connection of the Oli aud New Testament. By Rev. G. RP, 
Mac.ear, M.A., Head Master of King’s Co!lege Schoo!, London, With Maps, 
Second Edition, 18m», cloth, 5s 6d. 


A Shilling Book of OLD TESTAMENT HIS. 
‘ , 7O 
TORY. 
For National and Elementary Schools. By Rer. G. F. Mactucar, M.A, Head 
Master of King's College School, London. With Map. 13mo. 


A Shilling Book of NEW TESTAMENT HIS. 
TORY. 
For National and Elementary Schools. 
Mas‘er of King's College School, London. 


The BIBLE in the CHURCH. 


A Popular Account of the Collection and Reception of the Holy Scriptures in the 
Christian Churches. Second Mdition. By Brooke Foss Westcorr, M.A. 18m, 
4s 61. 


The BIBLE WORD-BOOK. 


A Glossary of Old English Bible Words. By J. Eastwoop, M.A., and W. Apis 
Wuricar, M.A. 18mo, 5s 6d. 


An ELEMENTARY HISTORY of the BOOK 
of COMMON PRAYER. 


New Elition. 18mo, 2s 6d. 


By Rev. G. Ff. Maciear, M.A, Head 
(Ja the press, 


By Francis Procrer, M.A. 





CLASSICAL BOOKS FOR JUNIOR CLASSES. 
MYTHOLOGY for LATIN VERSIFICATION. 


A Brief Sketch of the Fables of the Ancients, prepared to be rendered into 
Tatin Verse for Schools. By F. Hovasox, B.D, New Edition, revisad by F.C. 
Hovason, M.A, Fellow of King's College, Cambridge. 18mo, 33. 


HELP to LATIN GRAMMAR, 


With Easy Exercises and Vocabulary. By the Rev. J. Waicat, M.A., Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Crown 8yo, cloth, 4s 6d, 


HELLENICA. 


A First Greek Reading Book. Second Edition, with Vooabulary. By the Rer- 
J. Wricut, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 33 6d, 


The SEVEN KINGS of ROME. 


A First [atin Reading Book. By the Rav. J. Wriaut, M.A., Trinity College, 
Cambiidge. Tuird Edition. Fvap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 


VOCABULARY and EXERCISES on “The 
SEVEN KINGS of ROME.” 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, 23 6d. 


The VOCABULARY and EXERCISES may also be had bound up with “ Tle 
Seven Kings of Rome,” 5s, cluth. 


‘ roY 
SALLUST. 
With English No‘es. By C. Merivate, B.D., Author of “ Hstory of Rome,” &. 
S coud Edition, feap. 8vo, 43 6d. 
The CATILINA and JUGURTHA may be had separately, price 23 6d each, bound 
in cloth. 


DEMOSTHENES on the CROWN. 


With English Notes. By B. Drake, M.A., late Fellow of King's College, Cam- 
bridge. Second Edition. To which is prefixed -Eschines against Ctesiphon. 
With English Notes. Fe ip. 8vo, clot!, 53. 


CICERO’S SECOND PHILIPPIC, 
By Jous i. B. Mayor, M.A., Fellow and Classical Lec- 
Feap. 8yo, cloth, 53. 


With Eng!ish Notes. 
turer at St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


7p \f A > 
FRENCH REA) ER. 
For the Use of Colleges and Schools. Containing a Graduated Selection from 
Modern Authors, in Prose and Verse; and Copious Notes, chiefly Etymological. 
By Epwaxp A. Orres, Professor of Modern Languages at Haileybury College 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, 4s 6d. 


MACMILLAN and CO.’s Complete CATALOGUE of EDUCATIONAL BOOKS, forwarded on application. 
16 Bedford Street, Covent Garden, London. 
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